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EDUCATIONAL 


The method of presenration pursued 
in Doctor W. J, Milnes ELEMENTS OF ALGE- 
BRA is the same as that which is exemplified in his 
Arithmetics and which has proved not only pedagogi- 
cally correct but has also met with general and enthusi- 
astic approval. Miulne's Elements ot Algebra just pub- 
lished. Price, prepaid, 60 cents. 


> 

“Te teach things rather than 
names” is the aim of Dr. J, H. Kellogg's 
SECOND BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE, just issued. As the title indicates, it is a book 
for advanced classes, and the author has endeavored 
to bring within the comprehension of the student im- 
portant facts not generally treated in school physiolo- 
gies. Prominence is also given to the branch of the 
subject relating to the effects of alcohol, narcotics, and 
other stimulants on the human system.. Colored 
charts and wood cuts help to elucidate the text. 

Dr. or, *s series consists of FIRST BOOK IN 
PHYSIOL Y AND HYGIENE, 40 cents, and 
SECOND BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE, 8o cents. 


aa) 

THE REPORT of the COMMIT- 
TEE OF TEN ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDIES, pronounced by U. S. 
Commissioner Harris the most important educational 
document ever issued in this country, has been printed 
and published by the American Book Company for the 
benefit of the National Educational Association. It is 
supplied, postpaid, at the nominal price of 30 cents. 


> 
SMALL AND VINCENT’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
SOCIETY, ($t.80) is noteworthy as the initial 
volume of its kind published in this country. It deals 
with the fundamental facts of society, and is intended 
to furnish a basis for preliminary instruction in Sociol- 
ogy in American institutions of higher education. 
a a) 

A new aspect is given to the study of Botany 
in Oliver R. Willis’s PRACTICAL FLORA, ($1.50): 
It shows the economic features of the vegetable king- 
dom and its relations to our every-day life. Food 
producing vegetation and plants that yield articles of 
use or consumption are described and classified, and 
to each is appended its history, geography, and other 





information of economic and commercial interest. It 
is cordially recommended by Profs. W. G. Farlow 
(Harvard), Byron D. Halsted (Rutgers), Geo. Mc- 
Closkie (Princeton), Albert P. Brigham (Colgate), 
and other leading eye 


** Pupils should 3 be help3d to help 
themselves ”’ may be said to be the keynote of 
Metcalf’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS, (60 cents), just published. In this book 
pupils are led, first, in the light of their own experi- 
ence to study the simple facts of language and then to 
investigate the more difficult matters of construction 
and inflection until they arrive at the general laws 
which govern its structure. The authors of this ex- 
cellent work are Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass., and Thomas Metcalf, of the 
Illinois State Normal School. 


ra a) 


Eclectic English Classics steadily in- 
crease in popularity, due to the high literary quality 
of the books selected, careful — judicious, help- 
ful notes, pleasing appearance, and low prices. A 
dozen volumes are now ready and nearly as many 
more are announced as forthcoming. 

ea) 

The Laboratory Work in Chemist 
secondary schools, outlined in the Report of the 
mittee of Ten, is closely followed in the 151 experi- 

ments given in COOLEY’S LABORATORY STU- 
DIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, (50 cts.) 
These experiments present all the fundamental facts and 
principles of the science, and can be used in connection 
with any text-book of elementary general chemistry. 

ee) 

The New York Times says of GUER- 
BER’S MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME, $1.50: 
‘*We recall no recent work in this field more interesting, 
or which without being pretentious, will give the reader 
so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical mythology 

> 

Dr. Emerson E. White has laid the teach- 
er’s profession under lasting ob‘igation for his 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, ($1.00). Public Opin- 
ton says : ** It would be well for themselves, their schol- 


for 





ars, and the Republic if ‘ School Management’ could be 


NOTES 


The first Copy Books to teach a syste- 
matic course of -keeping are Number 9 (Single 
a and Number 11 (Double Entry) of the new 
SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COPY BOOKS. Of 
the same series, Number 8 presents Mis-2ellaneous 
Business Forms, and Number 10, Connected Business 
Forms, Price, per doz,, 96 cents prepaid. 
ea) 


With strong credentials from Europe 
Vertical Writing seeks recognition here, Its progress, 
however, has been retarded by the uncouth, clumsily 
formed copies heretofore offered. THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING, just issued, 
is the first to present graceful, pleasing, finely exe- 
cuted vertical script forms, providing for teaching the 
system under the most favorable conditions. Price, 
$1.00 per doz., prepaid. 


The newest text-book for primary in- 
struction in the language is MAXWELL’S FIRST 
BOOK IN ENGLISH, (socents.) Through the study 
of simple interesting sentences, young pils are 
trained almost unconsciously to express the!r thoughts 
clearly and accurately, With his Introductory Lessons, 
(40 cents), it forms the latest two book series in Eng- 
lish grammar for common schools. His Advanced 
Lessons, (60 cents), is for higher grammar grades and 
high schools. a 


Pittsburgh, Pa., recently adopted for exclu- 
sive use in the city public schools, FUNDENBERG’S 
FIRST LESSONS IN READING, (25 cents). This 
is a new book, judiciously combining the best features 
of the word, sentence and phonic methods. It aims to 
develop por in the pupil, and avoids machine pro- 
cesses of ing. Teachers’ edition, 50 cents. 

> 


The bvoks mentioned ™ these Notes 
are all published by the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


They have the largest number and greatest variety of 
the most popular and reliable text-books for all grades 
of public and private schools. They make no charge 
for delivery—any of their books oe sent —— on 
receipt of list price. Address New incinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, or Portland, Oregon, salikover Office 





read carefully and thoughtfully by every teacher.” 


is nearest. ~ 





BEACON 


sentiment and love of country. 
Exposition at Chicago. 


fill a unique place. 


introductory price. 


HRA AOAAOAGIOR 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
AICO 


LIG HTS OF PATRIOTISM ; 


or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. 
Henry B. Carrincton, U.S. A., LL.D., author of “ The Battles of the American Revolution”; 
“Indian Operations on the Plains”; ‘ Crisis Thoughts” 
senting 176 authors, 443 pages. 


Introductory price, 72 cents. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The special purpose of this volume is to illustrate human history as a unit, and to show from literature that the principles, laws, 
and experiences of all ages have a common basis in the inculcation of virtue and good citizenship, and in all that inspires patriotic 
The progress of patriotic thought is traced, in logical order, from the migration of Abraham, in 
search of a new country, to the consummation of four centuries of American civilization, as expressed in the World’s Columbian 


It is truly a noble collection of inspiring poetry and lofty prose, and as a manual of patriotic literature for school reading, it will 
Its equal has never before been produced in a single school book. 

For full information address the publishers. 
copy for examination will be furnished on receipt of the 


A sample 


; etc, etc. 


Our list embraces superior text-books for all grades of 
instruction from the primary school to the university. 


Boston, NewYork, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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8vo, 276 Selections, repre- 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


CHEMICAL anD PHYSICAL =x 
+ APPARATUS and CHEMICALS 


Microscopes & Accessories—Bacteriological Supplies 
of every Description. 











































Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. We solicit your correspondene. 


NEW YORK: 


41 Barclay Street. RI CHA RDS & CO. ; Limited. CHICAGO: 


112-114 Lake Street. 
CHEMICALS Tools 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description fo r all tr ades 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 





IMPORTERS For cabinet makers, carpenters, wood-carvers, 
—AND— 
ee pattern-makers, sculptors, masons, plasterers, 
98 Arch St plumbers, gas-fitters, painters, glaziers, machin- 
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ists, jewellers, paper hangers, saddlers, &c., &c. 





PHILADELPHIA, 








ais eeoccccoce ° 
__|@ SPECIAL- e 5 
ee ecle een «4 HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co., 
The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, sixcents|$ SCHOOL - § 
— @ DISCOUNT « 
seccccoccces 209 BOWERY New York 





ATE. 
COLORED LINE SLAT Now Ready: GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 


by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled op ’ 


iti f either » ~ ‘ ‘ 
‘ Salih avcemincamanien, ave. By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. Price, 








ing a smooth surface and offer- 60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 
ing no resistance to the stroke ; : 
of the pencil. On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 


: Jn the atusate of ryt. for High Schools. _ Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
we use our wire-boun . : : : : - Pega : 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 


when damp stain books, clothes, &c. from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use, Unique 
HYATT SCHOOL SLATE C0 ' (Limited ) in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
BETHLEHEM, PA instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 
° ° 
We also manufacture unruled slates, both CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 
ai 


5s aes can i THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, Pubs. 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 








one i SS TANS. ¥. City Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 
ags a y 


have exclusively adopted Sean Gor wake 

The ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. and meal work, 

Send for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to Send for Catalogue. cular oe dae. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


Speciatly adap- 
33 Unien Square, New York. G. W. SIMMONS & Co., ted for usein IN- 
Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthana 


DUSTRIAL and 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. Oak Hall, Boston, ass. 
Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 






MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. —— 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 


Two fine engravings, 16x ‘ list free by matt. 
PRESIDENTS Tyre Sif fie residents with W. F. & JOHN BARNES C0., 
a th tite fou ay a 911 Ruby Street. RocKFoORD. I 

e House.” . each. u . RD. 
WIVES Agents wanted. 2 a! res 
Puritan Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 


Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
Z BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, Boies for schools, Churches, & 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


SHORTHAND wi. tanita ees, Xe" 
Rest Grade Coppersad Tia REL LS WEST Rot, Ry. “Ws26" 


BARNES ¥ INK; 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper Description and prices on application 
j No. 334. Standard School Numbers. 
STERBROOK N ~<SSet 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


E- SSTESEE ss EP ESS. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe 8, 2 Y. 
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SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


Physical Apparatus. Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals. 
logical Supplies. Electrical Test Instruments. 
city. Engineeting Instruments. 
ological Apparatus. Anatomical Models and Charts, 
Apparatus, Telescopes and Field Glasses. 


pages and will be fowarded expressage paid upon receipt of $3.50. 


foreign or domestic apparatus. Detailed estimates cheerfully furnished. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 116 FULTON 


NUMEROUS WORLD'S FAIR AWARDS. 





DVeVeVeVessesssetws, 


Embraced under the following Departments; 


Microscopes and Accessories. 
Projection Lanterns for oil, lime light or electri- 
Drawing Boards and Papers. Drawing Instruments. 
Photographic Lenses and Cameras. 


Illustrated catalogues devoted to any particular department /ree ¢o scicnce teachers upon request. 
Our complete catalogue (a scientific reference book bound in leather and cloth) contains 1600 


Long experience and unexcelled facilities ensure correct and prompt attention to all orders. 
Particular care given to the complete equipment of College and High School Laboratories, with 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated,) Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


: 


Bio- 


Meteor- 
Optical 





STREET. 





At cn eto OE 





You Do Less Thinking, 
But Accomplish More Work 


On a Hammond Typewriter 
than on any other machine. 











IDEAL. 


The Hammond 


is simple, has few parts, is easy to learn, and is the most durable. 
Alignment is perfect and permanent. Several languages written 
on one machine. 


The Best Typewriter for Schools. 


Send for catalogue. 





It contains facts about typewriters. 


UNIVERSAL, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


403-405 East 62nd Street, New York. 

















SUPPLIES SUPPLIES _ | 
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ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
CHICAGO Boren 1s 
ERASERS....... 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
$ NATIONAL GLOBE......... 
$ BLACKBOARD 
; aa NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


> UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE GO. 
$ 315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 4 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 
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its kind in the World! 


« A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 








r cent. of 


Holden's Patent Book Covers. 
all books published. Material, a species of eit, made on a paper machine, imitetion leather, will last a year 


Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 


Holden's Self-Binders. For repairing a For re- 


Holden’s Transparent Paper. 
loosened leaf or weakened binding. f 


pairing a torn leaf, 





THomas. M. BaLuiet, Superintendent, Springfield, Mass. : ** Your book covers have been used exclusively in 
the schools of this city for quite a number of years, with entire satisfaction. Their uniform durability and 
neatness has been noted and appreciated.” 





Fer Free Text-Book Communitiga, 1 Pubite and 8. S. Libraries—Send Stamp ter Cataleg— 
Name purpose required for. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO.. Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 


Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 
and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light iaterehangeahie, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 


Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Profit. 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J. B. COLT & CO., i ice Stite street,'chicego, ti. 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY THE 








The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 
Typewriter.” 
sa re touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The material 
and workmanship insure durability. 


Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive P. g testimon 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


bhilet tal 








Send foe full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, eres o—. 

for ring ELEVATORS, E 


Any number of programs are pono givenin 
any number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 81. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals ard Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Orde’. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


@ppomnee Science Department ~~ School Furp 
ishing Co.) Factory 4ND WAREROO! 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mettion this paper. Established 1s71. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
~% NEW YORK. 











Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 








Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


Ps , COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
BS BEY speciAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


CALIFORNIA 
}\ MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


b/ mir BREAKFAST COCOA, 
*f} Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
- other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. DORCHESTER, MASS 


a 
Selfishness and Rapacity 9 “wTcH.ovs 


Ds.’ 
Beget carelessness, and the unbridled, exercise of 
hese repre- 
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School Furniture, Blackboards, Apparatus. Sup lies, 
gears. Church, Assembly-Hall Lodge Seating, or r Lawn 


GET IN THE HABIT of writing to the 


Haney School Furniture Co., $2 "ih Avs. 



















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The -Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 604E.F., 


35!/, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 


}| And the Award at the World’s Columbian Fxuposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 











plan. 
tion, 


When you need anything in 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 
what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 


OUR CATALOGUE®... 


Is a handy thing to have. 


2 


we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 


No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
No order is too large for our facilities. 


The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. <2 sina tec’. 











HEADQUARTERS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES ~ Peckham, Lite & Co 


FOR Correspondence solicited. 





















Remington “Typewriter Hi 


ACCURACY IN SPELLING, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, ETC., HABIT- 
CLOSE OBSERVATION, AND THE USE | 
LANGUAGE ARE PROMOTED BY 


UAL NEATNESS OF WORK, 
OF TERSE AND VIGOROUS 


to | 


THE WRITING MACHINE BETTER THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. 





The Simplicity of Design and Excellence of Construction of the Rem- | 


ington make it unrivaled for use in the Schoolroom. 





Send for an Illustrated Cetalrgue. 





| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











_ 





cating with adyertisers. 


DERS will confer a favor by eqesiaing THE JOURNAL when communi- 


| 


A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
| Debilitated. 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa, says: ‘“‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


jand nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 











Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes ard Imitations, 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and ali kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 





AT THE 
HEAD 
TO STAY" 


HERE are good points in many 

typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 
eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 
Adjustability for Wear, the 
BEST by large odds is the 


CALIGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 


TweRe 1s None OTHER So aay 


Descriptive 
Catalogue of 
Caligraphs and 
Typewriter 
Supplies will be 
sent on 


The iii Writing Machin Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 
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== 1i1E present issue of THE JOURNAL has 
3) been given over to an extended account 
of the great meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association recently held at 
Asbury Park. The work of the genezal 
association and of the different depart- 
ments is described and abstracts given of many ad- 
dresses and papers. 





> ° 

Now that the report of the Committee of Ten has 
been accepted by the National Educational Association 
the problem of co ordinationof studies should be taken 
up. How much inspiration and how many suggestive 
points might be gathered from a full discussion, such as 
was so liberally devoted to the high school curriculum. 
That the advance guard of the rank and file are ready 
for it was shown by the live interest with which those 
who attended the round table conducted by Pres. De 
Garmo and the open session of the Herbart club took 
hold of the subject. These informal discussions brought 
out the fact that there is a great difference of opinion 
among leading educators as to how to bring about a 
proper system of concentration. That there must be 
concentric instruction seems to be an accepted point 
with the educational investigators, but there agreement 
ends. As nearly as could be estimated three distinct 
parties were’ forming: one believes that all studies 
should focus around the studies of literature and his- 
tory, thus subordinating all studies to moral instruction ; 
others contend that nature study should form the cen- 
tral subject (as one put it, “I believe that God’s own 
works teach morality more effectively than the works 
of man”); and a third division holds that all studies are 
entitled to equal consideration in an all-around educa- 
tion and hence there should be co-ordination, and not 
a subordination of studies to one central branch. The 
idea of a concentration based on the study of nature 
seemed to count the greater number of defenders. 
What an inspiring and helpful meeting it would make to 
have the kindergarten, elementary, and secondary de- 
partments each give at least one afternoon session to a 
lively discussion of the subject and then bring the 
strongest and most aggressive advocates of the differ- 
ent ideas before the general association! The issue is 
certainly worthy of the most serious consideration. 

° > 

It is dificult to explain why in the face of so many 
perplexing school-room problems that are troubling the 
teachers the department of elementary education should 
have allowed its Asbury Park program to be weighed 
down with two topics that were entirely out of 
place. “School Boards and Superintendents” is a sub- 
ject for the department of superintendence to discuss ; 


* 











no one expects the elementary school teachers to change 
the relation between the powers above them, “ The Past, 
Present, and Promise of the Future in the Educational 
Affairs of the United States’ is a very interesting topic 
no doubt, but if anywhere it belongs 6n the program of 
the general association. No department can afford to 
waste time bytaking up questions not directly relating 
to the work of its members, least of all the department 
of elementary education. Supt. Ward’s paper was a 
contribution of the right kind, and “ The Ideal Primary 
School Curriculum ” also filled its place well. What the 
teachers of the elementary schools want to know is how 
to make instruction in the common branches influence 
the growth of character, how to cultivate a many-sided 
interest, how to teach reading, geography, history, 
arithmetic, etc. The field of practical topics is unlim- 
ited, 


> 


“ Professional Training of Teachers” was discussed 
under four heads: a. in normal schools, 4. in colleges, 
c. in summer schools, and @. by educational publications. 
Under the present state of affairs in the school world 
the latter topic is worthy of particular prominence. 
There are many thousands of teachers who have not had 
the advantages of a normal school or college prepara- 
tion and a large majority of them cannot afford to at- 
tend a good professional summer school. Among them 
are many ambitious and inquiring minds whoare willing 
to advance with the aid of any means within their reach, 
What should be recommended to them? Hap-hazard 
reading may yield suggestions and help them over a few 
difficulties, but it certainly does not elevate them to a 
professional plane. ‘They must build on the rock of ed- 
ucational foundation principles, hence they must begin 
at the bottom. What they need is a course of systéma- 
tic home study of the principles, method, civics, and 
history of education ; a course such as is offered in Ep- 
UCATIONAL FouNDATIONS supplemented by the reading 
of graded pedagogic manuals. The expense is so small 
that even those receiving the poorest pay can easily 
bear it. Earnest devotion to a carefully planned study 
of pedagogics will be well rewarded. The services of 
those who are well grounded in the science and art of 
teaching are constantly in demand and if we interpret 
the signs of the times rightly they will soon be the only 
ones that are wanted in the schools. 

> 

Miss Lucy Wheelock gave expression to a sound bit 
of truth when she said in her address before the kinder- 
garten section: “ While the school fosters by its per- 
centages and rankings, the spirit of rivalry, and the de- 
sire to advance at the expense of one’s neighbor, it will 
be impossible to secure, as the result of school training, 
any advance toward the higher plane of moral living in 
which one says: 


‘ I'll help you and you help me ° 
And then what a helping world ’twil) be.’” 
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National Educational _Assoctation. 
Meeting at Asbury Park, N. J. 


The membership attendance upon the meetings of 
the National Educational Association has, during the 
last nine years, averaged more than four thousand. 
The Asbury Park meeting, July 10-13, owing to the 
Chicago strike of railway employees, was not so large as 
was expected from the otherwise favorable conditions. 
More than one thousand New Jersey teachers took 
memberships, however, and were in large part present, 
together with a large representation from every part of 
the union. The increasing representation from the 
South well signifies the uplift in educational matters in 
that section. 

The importance of these great annual *conventions, 
in the exposition and interchange of the “ ever-varying 
phases ” of educational thought arise not only from the 
magnitude and highly representative and truly national 
character of- the association itself, but also from the 
perfection of its inner organization, the practical grasp 
which its departments and committees have on the 
educational situation, as evinced in the now famous 
Report of the Committee of Ten, and the character 
and reputation of the scholars, educationists, and men 
of action, which the association is able to summon to 
its meetings and discussions. 

In the forenoon and evening the association met as 
one body ; inthe afternoon the departments of kinder- 
garten, elementary, secondary, higher, normal, manual, 
business, art and musical education, the Herbart club 
and the child-study section, divided among themselves 
the interest and energy of the association. A program 
offering twenty-minute papers and five-minute dis- 
cussions from representative men, such as Presidents 
C. K. Adams, of Wisconsin ; De Garmo, of Swarthmore ; 
E. D. Warfield, of Lafayette; Isaac Sharpless, of 
Haverford; from such specialists as Professors G. 
Stanley Hall, Josiah Royce, and Richard G. Moulton 
(Cambridge, Eng.,) and from such public school men as 
Dr. Wiliam T. Harris, Hon. B. A. Hinsdale, Judge 
Andrew S. Draper, and Dr. E. E. White, could not fail 
to command the attention of the educational world. 


Tuesday, July 10. 


Afternoon Session.—The opening meeting was largely 
occupied by addresses of cordial welcome and responses. 
President Albert G. Lane occupied the chair. He is 
in every respect a model presiding officer. His words 
were carried by his full and deep voice to every part of 
the large and crowded auditorium. Dr. Calkins, whose 
name, as President Lane said, is ‘‘a household word 
with every teacher iu the land,” was also among the 
speakers and briefly reviewed the early history of the 
association, which in the past twenty-five years has 
grown to be a powerful educational body. 

Four young women forming the Arion quartet de- 
lighted the assemblage withafewsungs. The applause 
that followed was vigorous and long. The singing 
was thoroughly appreciated by all. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE WoRLD’s FAIR. 


In discussing the ‘‘ Educational Value of the Colum- 
bian Exhibit,” Dr. S. H. Peabody, of Chicago, in- 
stanced a most significant exhibit from the German 
educational authorities, showing in the form of a debit 
and credit account the distribution of the school popu- 
lation of the empire. The debit side charged the 
imperial educational bureau with the total number of 
persons of school age—so many millions of youth to be 
educated. The opposite side of the account, credited 
the national educational system with so many students 
in the university, so many in the gymnasia and real 
schools, so many also in private schools, and other 
educational institutions. The balancing entry—the 
‘“eunaccounted for’’—was a figure somewhat below one 
thousand. A mostremarkable document! Impossibte 


in thought or execution outside of Germany. Think of 
a similar account being made out, not against the 
nation but, for example, against the state of New 
York! And yet a thorough school administration 
ought to aim at an effectiveness like unto this, ought 
to account for all those committed to its charge, ought 
with missionary as well as statistical zeal to go on to 
perfection, reaching all, doing good to all. 
Evening Session: 


“THe ETHICAL AIM IN TEACHING LITERATURE” 


was strikingly presented by Dr. James A. McLellan, of 
Toronto, Canada. Nothing less than character could 
be the high aim of the American teacher. ‘Ihe cry for 
objective teaching must not materialize instruction. To 
the intuition of the sensible object add the in- 
tuition of absolute good. National education is the 
condition of national life. Philosophically considered 
the school is an extension of the family. Sympathetic 
identification of the teacher with whatever is morally 
beautiful must characterize all instruction in literature. 
The power to dismiss a given train of ideas from the 
mind, replacing them bya different and ethically nobler 
set—this is the moral power of the will. To this power 
the right teaching of literature contributes. Dr. 
McLellan’s address was inspiring. THE JOURNAL will 
bring an outline of it and extracts in a later issue. 

Hon. Hoke Smith, the secretary of the Interior, was 
was on the program for an address on “ Education for 
Citizenship,” but owing to the disturbances in the West 
he was unable to be present. “The larger constitu- 
ency ” required his services at his post of duty. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall gave a brief address on “ Labor- 
atory Methods in Child Study.” 


Wednesday, July 11. 


Morning Session—Superintendent Henry A. Wise, of 
Baltimore, reported for the committee on necrology. 
Tributes were paid to the memories ot Miss Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, of Massachusetts ; Alexander Newell, 
of Maryland; Francis A. Waterman, of Massachusetts ; 
Senator Leland Stanford, of California; Miss Emily 
Marwedel, of California ; and John S. Crombie, of Mass- 
achusetts. Papers on the life and work of these were 
prepared by W. E. Sheldon, Mrs. E. S. Richmond, W. S. 
Monroe, Elizabeth Harrison, and John E. Bradley, re- 
spectively. Owing to some unfortunate oversight the 
name of Dr. Jerome Allen was not presented by the 
committee. President Lane said that a biographical 
sketch of the deceased educator would appear in the 
volume of proceedings. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler offered a report for the 
committee on the Round Table department He said 
that the round tables have been ot marked benefit to 
the association. They have attracted specialists in the 
subject of child study, and the Herbartian system of 
pedagogics especially. It seems to the committee that 
it is highly important to continue the round table work. 
It is believed that for the present, at least, there is 
marked advantage in retaining the informality of the 
round tables and in not giving them too close and sys- 
tematic an organization. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, . 


Several papers were then read upon the professional 
training of teachers. President John W. Cook, of the 
Illinois Normal university, at Normal, Il!., spoke first, 
upon “ Training in the Normal Schools.” He said the 
idea that teachers were born and not made had complete 
possession of the minds of Americans until the normal 
training schoolcamein. ‘“ The campaign which resulted 
in the establishment of our first normal school, marks 
an epoch in the educational history of thiscountry. It 
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was a revolutiouary movement. It boldly and un- 


equivocally attacked the generally accepted doctrine 
The normal 
popular favor, 


that he who knows a subject can teach it. 
school was obliged to fight its way into 
and now the battle is substantially won.” 

‘To J. G. Carter, of Massachusetts, attaches the hon- 
orable title of ‘ Father of the American Normal School.’ 
To his persistent and enthusiastic advocacy is mainly 
du: the final passage of the first normal school act.” 
Pres. Cook then spoke admirirgly of the efforts of such 
men as Cyrus Peirce, Horace Mann, H. Barnard, Sam. 
J. May, David P. Page, Dr. Sheldon, and others. 

The difficulty, he said, consisted mainly in devising a 
plan of study suitable to give a broader culture as well 
as professional training. ‘The early schools naturally 
laid most stress upon the first mentioned element. In 
emphasizing the second, an apotheosis of method was 
the inevitable result. To another feature of the normal 
school, however, the training department or practice 
school, we are indebted for the most wholesome and 
promising of the recent reforms in administration. 

Child study as the basis of practical pedagogy has at 
last come to the front. Some of the resulting changes 
are: 1. Only those desiring to teach are candidates for 
admission to normal schools, and the mongrel character 
of half-academy and half-training school is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 2. A central, specific, and dominating aim 
is separating itself from the more or less confused ends 
heretofore set up. 3. The psychology of the test-book 
is surrendering to the psychology of the child, at least 
receiving illumination from that service. 4. There has 
been a return to the course of study for re-examination 
of the content in the light of scientific truth, and for its 
enrichment from the generous fields of science and lit- 
erature. 5. The university development of the normal 
school idea has turned the attention of the ripest schol- 
arship of the times to the problem of popuiar elemen- 
tary education. 

* Afterall, we have made only a fair beginning. While 
Germany cancount 95 per cent. of her teachers as fairly 
entitled to be called professional, we cannot claim a 
tenth as many. The new French revolution, so auspi- 
ciously begun only a century ago, has already more than 
quadrupled our ratio. The English pupil-teacher sys- 
tem multiplies it by six. The province of Ontario mocks 
our pretentious claims to excellence with no teacher in 
her schools who has not had some special preparation 
for his work. 

“Some of the states of the Union are winning laurels. 
Massachusetts seems resolutely determined to main- 
tain her traditional supremacy, which she was about to 
lose, if it has not already passed to one of the young 
states of the Northwest. New York has almost a doz- 
en normal schools, and Pennsylvania is by her side in 
point of number. 

“Tt is useless to talk of a scholarly teacher in every 
school as a possibility in any near future. The dimin- 
ishing rural school, with its comparatively short year 
of employment, its small compensation, and its many un- 
pleasant accompaniments of mind, poor boarding places, 
limited social opportunities, inferior buildings, and other 
disagreeable contingencies, will continue to be taught 
in the main by beginners. 

‘Why should we sit longer with folded hands in the 
presence of the situation, or divide into hostile camps 
and quarrel over details? Let us do something which 
looks to a forward movement in securing that profes- 
sional recognition that we all alike desire and believe 
ourselves entitled to, but which the public as yet de- 
clines to accord us.” 


IN COLLEGES. 


Prof. Samuel G. Williams, of Cornell university, came 
next, treating the subject of “ Professional Training of 
Teachers in Colleges.” He said: “It would be a cause 
of surprise that,in the English speaking countries,efforts 
in the college presentation of pedagogy should be con- 
fined to the last twenty-one years did we not take into 
account the persistence of the idea that for success in 
higher teaching learning alone is needful, and that hence 
the college does its whole duty by sending out men of 
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sound learning. The idea that the “know what ” needs 
no aid from the “ know how” is still very widely prev- 
alent, even in college circles, and is apt to be coupled 
with a shadowy notion of an inborn capacity to teach, 
which needs no direction. 

“That teachers of pedagogy need a special prepar- 
ation for their duties is taken for granted, and especially 
emphasized by the conferences that deal with subjects 
which are really well taught—for example, history, Eng- 
lish, and the science of nature. 

“It goes without saying that the college professor of 
pedagogy should treat from a broader point of view 
than is usually possible in the normal school such fun- 
damental conditions of success as teaching how to study, 
the theory of interest, apperception, the due correlation 
of studies, and a regard for the essential methods of 
groups of objects, dependent on the nature of their sub- 
ject matter. Finally, the vexed question of practice 
work should be carefully and systematically considered. 

“ With the more ambitious student, the seminary and 
conferences furnish means for promoting investigation 
of educational questions, and for the thorough discus- 
sion of the various operations of secondary schools, 
and in these, as well as in the lectures, students should 
be referred to a wide range of pedagogical literature for 
their future as well as for their present study. In place 
of the practice work which it is usually impracticable 
to give in colleges and universities, written reports 
should be exacted on specific observations of neighbor- 
ing schools and classes ; and class exercises should be 
conducted by members of the pedagogic class within 
their own class, in which special attention should be 
paid to thorough preparation for all class work, to the 
attainment of skill in the art of questioning and expo- 
sition, and to ready use of expedicnts for commanding 
the attention of a class.” 


IN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, Ohio, then read an in- 
teresting paper upon “Summer Schools,” in which he 
showed that summer schools, as now organized, include 
several classes—first, schools that teach special branches 
of knowledge, as ancient and modern languages, liter- 
ature, psychology, natural science, &c.: second, schools 
that teach the arts, as drawing, industrial art, music, 
oratory, &c.; third, schools that teach pedagogy, in- 
cluding principles and methods of teaching, the history 
of education, school management, &c., properly called 
summer schools of pedagogy. 

The chief fault to be found with the summer. schools 
of the first class, he said, is that they do not greatly im- 
prove the real scholarship of teachers as a class, though 
undoubtedly helping them to get through with their ex- 
amination. ‘The summer school is the place for in- 
spiration and high ideals.” 

The paper then dealt chiefly with the summer schools 
of pedagogy. “Their aim,” he said, “is to present in brief 
courses the best that is known of tcaching and school 
organization and management, afid to afford fruitful 
personal contact between superior teachers and those 
who aspire to superiority. The courses of study in 
these schools should be as complete and continuous as 
possible. To this end the instructors should be experts, 
specialists, but not those specialized specialists who in 
their microscopic search for isolated facts often stumble 
over obvious principles.” 


BY EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Editor John A. MacDonald, of Zhe Western School 
Journal, Topeka, Kan., spoke on “ Training by Educa- 
tional Publications.” He began by saying that 400,000 
teachers would be needed in the schools of the country 
this year. In the report of the secretary of education 
of Massachusetts for 1891-2 he found that of the 10,963 
teachers employed in the state 4,267 were normal grad- 
uates—an unusually large percentage—and that a num- 
ber of the rest had had partial trainings. 

“ Philosophers,” said Mr MacDonald, “sitting apart 
on a high hill, retired far above the maddening crowd 
andall unconscious of the conditions which prevail below, 
will theorize and urge that no one who is not normally 
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trained, who is not able to measure the height and depth 
and the width of German philosophies, should be suf- 
fered for an instant to teach in our public schools. But 
while philosophers are theorizing we must fill these 
400,000 aching voids with material of some kind. Of 
all the means at present within our reach for the im- 
provement of untrained teachers, the normal institute 
is perhaps the most valuable.” 

The reading circle, he pointed out, is doing much to 
help untrained teachers. By reading educational pub- 
lications the teacher can do much to advance profes- 
sionally, ‘Educational journals,” he said, “can be 
made of great value to the normal students, but should 
not be published primarily for the college professors, 
high school principals, or superintendents, but for the 
masses of the teachers. The professors can care for 
themselves. The chief concern of the educational ed- 
itor should be to rescue the perishing, revive the dry 
bones, awaken the dead, and inspire the living to step to 
higher things.” 

DISCUSSION, 

Dr. R. G, Boone, president of the Michigan State 
norma! school, opened the discussion with an effective 
address. Dr. Thomas B. Stowell, principal of the New 
York State normal school, at Potsdam, N. Y.; and Presi- 
dent D. B. Johnson, of Columbia, S. C., Teachers’ train- 
ing school, followed. 


NEEDs oF CiTy SCHOOL SysTEms, 

““ Needed Improvements in City School Systems” was 
the subject of an address by Supt. Henry P. Emerson, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. He said that the question of school 
administration in large cities is a new question, It 
grows out of two causes; the rapid extension of popu- 
lation, and the recent advance in the aim and methods 
of education. Avery simple organization was adequate 
when our cities were smaller ; and when an intelligent, 
alert public opinion was vigilant in behalf of school in- 
terests. The same conditions which have aroused pub- 
lic concern in regard to municipal government have also 
put to a severe test the old machinery of school man- 
agement. More and more has been demanded of the 
schools, and yet, at the same time, new difficulties in 
school management on a large scale are constantly pre- 
sented. But no system, no machinery can be devised 
which will run itself. Where the people are indifferent 
and satisfied with a low type of school, that is just what 
they will have. A stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. On the contrary, if there is a healthy, vigilant 
school sentiment, which will protest and sound the 
alarm whenever poor teaching is tolerated by the school 
authorities, then a system which is unsatisfactory in 
itself may become a powerful engine of reform. The 
ideal system would be a small board, of seven or nine 
members, elected at large, or appointed for long terms, 
say three or five years. This board should have the 
power to employ a superintendent, who in turn should 
have direct control over his assistants and supervisors. 
He should not be burdened with the business affairs of 
the department, but give his sole attention to the edu- 
cational interests of the city. 

Supt. Lawton B. Evans, of Augusta, Ga., discussed the 
subject. He said that “the public schools must be rid of 
the domination of party influence and friend-rewarding 
men. School superintendents and boards should have 
exclusive control of theselecting of teachers, the choice 
of texts, and the conduct of the schools. The indepen- 
dence of teachers will bring an improvement in the 
courses of study. If high grade capacity, founded on 
experience and training, is demanded in the schools, at 
once the attention of applicants is turned toward that 
kind of qualification. But so long as election goes by 
favors, there is no guarantee that the schools are safe.” 

Another evil that the future must remedy: we have 
too many pupils to one teacher. An ideal school would 
limit the number of graded pupils for one teacher to 30 
or 35. 

Evening Session: 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


The distinguished historian, Dr. Charles Kendall 
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Adams, ex-president of Cornell university and president 
of the University of Wisconsin, gave a brief address on 
“What Education is Practical?” He said: “In the 
matter of education there is no word more abused than 
‘practical.’ The greatest educational fallacy afloat is 
that we are to be educated in youth in order to practi- 
cally use that information in after life. Most of the 
things we learn in early school life fade away. The 
practical education is not, after all, that which teaches 
details and what we are to use in after life, but that 
which builds up mind and character. Every man to have 
success must have the power of discrimination. He 
must be able to judge in uther than straight lines. 

“In making out our courses a great mistake has been 
made by putting ina little of almost everything. Mind is 
developed by its constant application on a few subjects. 
The Germans educate along a few lines which they have 
found to be productive of great educational developing 
results. If we should do this, our young graduates 
would know at least alittle about something. The pro- 
gress of the next twenty-five years will be made along 
these lines.” 


ADDRESS BY Dr. HARRIS. 


U. S. Commissioner Harris spoke on “ The Influence 
of the Higher Education of a Country upon its Elemen- 
tary Schools.” His address, as usual, was replete with 
interesting statistics from census reports. He pointed 
out that while the United States has more of its chil- 
dren in aschool-house during a year than any other coun- 
try, yet our people as a whole have not a better educa- 
tion than those of some other nations. 

The average attendance at school of all our children 
is only four and three-tenths years of 200 days to the year. 
The state of Massachusetts gives only seven years’ 
school on an average to each person. While these facts 
are before us it does not look as if the people were be- 
ing over-educated. “And yet,” Dr. Harris said, “the 
average is increasing and the effect of the newspaper, 
as an educational influence, is surpassing the libraries in 
teaching the peopletoread. At school the average per- 
sou receives about one-half an elementary education. 
The average person can read the newspaper without 
spelling out many of the words. The influence of the 
newspapers in forming the sentiment of the people is 
so great that this may be called the newspaper age.” 

Dr. Harris then discussed the difference between the 
so-called “ higher education” ard the elementary. “ The 
college education,” he said, “ taught the unity of all hu- 
man learning and showed the contributiors which each 
branch brought to the sum total. Comparison and an- 
alysis were the results of the college man’s training. 
This was often lacking in the so-called “self-educated 
men,’’ who often took a narrow view and drew con- 
clusions, formed their judgments, and placed their stand- 
ards not according to acomprehensive view, but by giv- 
ing undue prominence to a few isolated bits of knowl- 
edge.”” Headvocated the university extension as a means 
of correcting this. It would guide the studies and pcs- 
sibly change the methods of thinking of the self-edu- 
cated men. 


Thursday, July 12. 
Morning Session: 
Wuat MAKeEs, WHAT MARS THE TEACHER 


was the topic of a paper by Miss Corinne Harrison» 
of Norfolk, Va. Something more definite might have 
been chosen. Miss Harrison is a vivacious speaker and 
evidently would have given astronger paper if assigned 
a subject less vague and more practical. 

“Teachability,” the speaker said,“the willingness to be 
cultured beings, not knowing beings only, to get from 
every source, and when this getting has been changed 
to got, to give and give and get again ; this will bring 
about in our rank and file that unity we long for, not 
the ‘unity cf oneness,’ but the ‘unity of universal- 
ity.’ ” 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN, 


The event of the day was the discussion of the now 
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celebrated report of the “Committee of Ten.” Dr. 
James C, Mackenzie, of the Lawrenceville, N. J., school, 
was the first speaker. His subject was “ The Feasibil- 
ity of Modifying the Programs of the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools to Meet the Suggestions in the Re- 
port.” 

DR. MACKENZIE’S PAPER, 


Dr. Mackenzie was one of the Committee of Ten. 
Naturally he defended the report against the criticisms 
that had been brought against it. 

He held that this report, while not perfect, presented 
a good working hypothesis for high schools. He com- 
bated the arguments of the conservatives that the re- 
port was made by college men by the statement that 70 
per cent. of the men and women who had done the work 
preliminary to the report were engaged in high-school 
work. Hence it was, he said,a schoolmasters’ perform- 
— rather than anything the college professors had 

one. 

He found reason for congratulations in the attention 
the work of the Committee of Ten had received in for- 
eign countries. The British government had been in- 
fluenced by it to call into existence a similar commis- 
sion, to study its school system. 

There had been criticism, he said, of the number of 
studies provided for, but in opposition to this he quoted 
from the principal of Andover academy the statement 
that the advanced program laid down could be taught 
preparatory pupils of the same age and in the same time 
as at present. He was satisfied, he said, that the criti- 
cisms and complaints came from communities where old 
methods, low aims, and small school appropriations were 
the ruling elements. 

The report, he added, was not prepared for the col- 
lege-fitting school especially, as has been said. In re- 
gard to the omission of art studies, the speaker said the 
committee had to choose between the information and 
the character training courses and studies. 

The criticism that the primary scheme was not feasi- 
ble because it prepared for the college-fitting school 
rather than for the general high school, was based on 
lack of knowledge, the speaker said. In closing, Prof. 
Mackenzie characterized the report as “ the first classic 
in American pedagogic literature.” 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN AND GREEK, 


The report was further discussed by Principal John F. 
Buchanan, of the Kansas City, Mo., high school. He 
said that of all the various reports of the several “ Com- 
mittees of Ten,” the two referring to the classical lan- 
guages seemed to him to be the most rational. “The 
report,” he continued, “asks for three years of Greek, 
that the study of Greek be commenced one year after 
the pupil has entered upon that of Latin. The amount 
of work demanded in Latin is reasonable. The report 
proposes to demand two more years of the child’s life 
to accomplish werk that ought to be accomplished in 
the four years granted by the people in most of our 
cities. There is no need of extending the time, if we do 
our duty, if we do hard, honest work, and do not at- 
tempt to unbury mummies, commonly called fads. 

“To sum up, I should not attempt to modify the pro- 
grams of elementary schools for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the study of Latin. I should recommend every- 
where in secondary schools a four years’ course of Latin 
and a three years’ course of Greek ; the quantity of the 
work as now found in our best high schools to remain 
the same ; the quality to be improved, not by adding 
time and therewith watering the material, but by im- 
proving methods, teachers, and text-books ; by leaving 
our things immaterial and strictly ornamental ; and by 
giving time spent in cultivating fads and satisfying van- 
ity to thorough, honest, practical work.” 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

Assistant Supt. A. F. Nightingale spoke with vigor. 
One of the irreverent remarked that “the Committee of 
Ten had better retire to the cyclone-cellar for awhile.” 
The committee, Dr. Nightingale said, was nationally ap- 
pointed for a national purpose, and it was fair to pre- 
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sume that the results of its deliberations were published 
for no other reason than to receive the commendation, 
the criticism, or the condemnation of the free thinking 
individual-minded educators ofthecountry. “ We have 
been surprised,” he said, “to note the attempts in the 
‘holier than thou’ spirit to smother freedom of speech 
and freedom of opinion on the dogmatic statements and 
wise suggestions of this great educational pronuncia- 
mento.” Loud applauds interrupted the speaker. 

Referring to the teaching of English hesaid: “Ido 
but echo the universal opinion of all competent to judge 
in maintaining that language is or ought to be the basic 
study in all our schools. It is the fountain head whence 
flow all the helpful, healing streams of education. Lan- 
guage is the key that unlocks all human thought and 
gives voice to all human aspirations. To think well, 
to speak well, to write well—these are the rightful heri- 
tage, the common prerogative of all who are correctly 
educated. 

‘‘The one language that American pupils should study 
through all their career is the English language. Courses 
of instruction, however, that confine language study to 
the English, eliminating foreign tongues, ancient or 
modern, ignominiously fail in the production of that 
power essential to modern culture. 

‘‘T would have children at the age of ten or eleven . 
years commence the study of that language which in 
the fields of persuasion and philosophy, of literature and 
law, is so largely the progenitor ot the English—the in- 
comparable Latin. This is the international arsenal out 
of which men in all ages have taken the weapons of 
words with which they have fought the battles of all 
genuine culture. Latin is the carboniferous age in its 
relation to modern thought. We heat our firesides now 
by the consumed and adapted sunlight of paleozoic 
times, so the light of modern literature and law comes 
from the intellectual sunlight that warmed the souls of 
the great masters of Greece and Rome. Side by side in 
daily study the two languages should be pursued, the 
Latin constantly illuminating the English, and making 
the study of our native tongue more and more a delight, 
therefore more and more fascinating, and, as an inevit- 
able consequence, more and more profitable. 

“ The controversial history of the last two decades in 
regard to humane studies has established the fact that 
there is no substitute for classical culture. I still believe 
in the Cape Horn route of culture, not in the short cut, 
the miasmatic way across the Isthmus. 

“I am not quite in sympathy with the plan to postpone 
the study of technical rhetoric until the third year, to 
be limited toforty lessons. Il appreciate that this course 
is in good form, and quite consonant with the dictum of 
the so-called inductive method. Yet. I believe that 
following the pursuit of technical English grammar in 
the lower schools there should be a somewhat systema- 
tic study of the principles and maxims of elementary 
rhetoric and English composition in the first year of the 
high schools ; that all these exercises should be illustra- 
ted and illuminated by the reading of choice specimens 
of English style, and by original work on the part of the 
pupil, as a basis for the afterstudy of the English class- 
ics and of English literature. In this way, the first ob- 
ject of the teaching of English may be secured, viz., to 
enable a pupil to understand the expressed thought of 
others and to give expression to thoughts of his own. 

“To cultivate a taste for good reading, to give the 
pupil some acquaintance with good literature, and to 
furnish him with the means of extending that acquaint- 
ance, 1 would have forty or fifty books for the English 
laboratory of each year of the high school. They should 
be furnished in such quantities in duplicate as to accom- 
modate all the pupils ; they must be wisely graded, and 
selected with the greatest care asto style and contents ; 
they should be suited to all talent and to every good 
taste, and each pupil should be encouraged to read one 
book a month throughout his entire course. In the 
earlier years he should present original reproductions 
of some of these books, and as his ability to reflect and 
draw inferences increases, he should prepare intelligent 
book reviews.” 
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In the course of his remarks Dr. Nightingale scath- 
ingly criticized that portion of the report which favored 
the devoting of one-fifth of college entrance examina- 
tion to the correction of bad English. The correct 
cannot safely be taught by contact with the incorrect. 
As well give children whiskey to prove the exhilarating 
effect of good water. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


President Charles Kendall Adams spoke briefly on the 
committee’s recommendations regarding the teaching 
of history. Professor Frank McMurry read a paper on 
the same subject. Much of the report was indorsed, 
but several portions of it were criticised. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The most important business of the session, aside 
from the discussion of the report, was the election of 
association officers for the new year. The report made 
by the nomination committee was unanimously adopted. 
The result has already been announced in THE JourR- 
NAL. 


Evening Session : 
MORAL TRAINING THROUGH INSTRUCTION. 


The program of the evening brought out two of the 
association’s strongest men. President Charles de Gar- 
- mo, of Swarthmore college, was the first speaker at the 
evening meeting of the association. He discussed 
“Moral Training Through Instruction in the Common 
Branches.” He said in substance: 

“ The essential ends of moral training are : (1) clear 
moral insight as to right*relations between individuals, 
or between the individual and the civic, economic, legal, 
educational, charitable, and family groups with which 
he must co-operate ; (2) right moral disposition, or the 
development of correct moral feeling, and (3) the fixing 
of right moral habits. Without the first and second 
there can be no true moral quality to actions, and with- 
out the third there can be no assurance of permanent 
moral character. Though the Golden Rule and similar 
forms are of unchanging validity, yet the conception of 
the proper range and nature of morai actions constantly 
changes. In Greece virtue took the esthetic emphasis ; 
in Rome, the military and civil ; during the Middle Ages 
when the church had both temporal and spiritual power, 
the moral emphasis was ecclesiastical, obedience to the 
church and observation of her ordained ceremonial be- 
ing regarded the basis of morality. In our own times 
the emphasis is social, economical, and civil, as it was 
once esthetic, then military, then ecclesiastical. 

“Only an analysis of the contents of the common school 
studies and an examination of them as instruments of 
moral training can determine whether they can be made 
to yield a moral revelation of the present world to the 
child, at the same time developing right moral feeling 
or disposition and forming reliable moral habits. 

“ The moral training of the public schools begins in the 
kindergarten, which is the best instrument in the hands 
of teachers for developing the social sides of the child’s 
nature. teaching him to lay aside pride and selfishness 
and peevishness in order to enjoy the pleasures that 
come from co. operation with groups organized for songs, 
plays, and occupations. 

“Children get their first large view of life by means of 
the imagination; that is, aside from their restricted 
round of experiences, they see life through literature. 
It is possible for American teachers, having at their 
command the richest literature in the world, to give a 
complete moral revelation of the world, both as to indi- 
viduals and to organizations, thus making literature an 
instrument for enabling the child to acquire a clear 
moral insight into his future realm of action, at the 
same time developing sound moral judgment and warm- 
ing the heart for the higher ideals of conduct. The re- 
maining studies of the humanistic group—history, lan- 
guage, art, civics—may in like manner be made to con- 
tribute to insight and disposition. Even if the sciences 
have no strictly moral content, they can nevertheless be 
made instruments for moral training. An intense love 
of the truth can be developed through them, while a 
gentle, kindly disposition can be cultivated through 
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their study. The same is true of those studies that we 
call economic, such as manual training, industrial draw- 
ing and art, and especially geography, which has such 
manifold relations to history, science, and industry. 

“ Finally, granting that the common branches may be 
such admirable instruments for developing moral insight, 
disposition, and habit, it is quite as important for the 
teacher to know how to use these instruments to the 
best advantage. That is, the methods of teaching must 
enable the teacher to bring to the full consciousness of 
the child according to his strength the moral signifi- 
cance of the things he learns ; must be able to arouse a 
growing interest in his studies as they gradually unroll 
the moral world before his eyes, so that along with the 
insight may come the tender heart, the firmly established 
habit. 


“ CHILD STuDY.” 


was the topic of an inspiring address by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark university, Worcester, Mass. 
He stated that the association had taken a new depart- 
ure by acknowledging child study as an especial branch 
of pedagogy and organizing a new department for it. 
He offered his congratulations and said he believed this 
was an auspicious sign. This branch of educatory work 
he believed would be beneficial because of its effect phy- 
sically on the child. It would also have a second bene- 
ficial effect on the teacher because of the addition to 
the stock of information concerning the raw material on 
which the teacher must work. 

“The child,” he said, “is the consummate procuct and 
flower of nature, epitomizing all the results of evolution, 
and is the thing most worthy of love, reverence, and ser- 
vice. The psychology of the adult mind, on which our 
modern education is based, does not suffice for the 
teacher. The many scientific tendencies that are now 
focussing on the child, constitute a feature of the period. 
To produce as well as to rear children, all the sociologi- 
cal, religious, and even physiological bearingsand func- 
tions of love and its larger relations to national increase ; 
the functions of adolescence as basal to higher educa- 
tion—all these matters all being reconstructed in a large, 
comparative way. Education is being conceived as the 
influence of the environment from protoplasm up. Itis 
the real history of the world eliminating all the station- 
ary and backward times and tendencies and points to 
the evolution of the super-man and woman. Education 
is thus larger than statesmanship or philosophy, for the 
latter, it is the only practical outcome, and indeed, the 
only justification. Its questionis: Can we so organize 
church, school, family, state, so institute hygiene, exer- 
cise, and all the arts of good living as to carry on and 
accelerate without loss, if not to multiply, all the influ- 
ences in the entire past that have lifted and unfolded 
man and brought his kingdom into the world ? 

“ Prominently, if not pre-eminent, is the avoidance of 
harm; non-interference with nature ; the minimization 
of all the elements that make for human decadence, de- 
generacy, or sin—influences never so numerous as now. 
On the one hand we have to study the development of 
every class of defectives and on the other the early 
lives of eminent men. But most ot all we must study 
the child's spontaneities in body and mind ; these are 
the buds of promise. We must know their seasons, their 
strength and number. We must know how the child 
feels toward sky, stars, heavenly bodies, clouds, winds, 
snow, rain, and thunder; toward flowers, trees, and 
fruit ; toward each species of animal; and we should 
make sure that this primitive unity with and worship of 
nature has the fullest possible scope at the fittest time. 
Studies on motor ability and its development in succes- 
sive years give the only room for technical and manual 
training. ‘Those ofthe voice and musical tones are the 
only scientific basis for music. ‘The work of child study 
is being very actively developed in many parts of the 
country from Worcester, Mass., as a center.” 

This subject was discussed also by the new president 
of the Child-Study department, Dr. William L, Bryan, 
of the Indiana State University, Supt. Thomas B. Bailey, 


‘of South Carolina, and Miss Adelaide E. Wyckoff, of 


Brooklyn. 
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Friday, July 13. 


Morning Sesston : 

When the exercises were opened the program was 
changed to allow President R. R. Wright, of the Geor- 
gia state teachers’ association, a colored teacher, an op- 


portunity to address the convention. He spoke briefly 
of the work in progress in the South among the col- 
ored men and received an enthusiastic round of ap- 
plause when he said his race was coming up, largely 
through the help of the white people. 


“ PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATIONS AND DUTIES OF THE 
TEACHER ”’ 


was presented by Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools, was the first speaker. He 
said that the professional obligations and duties of 
the teachers are manifold ; but the paramount duty of 
the instructor is to elevate the standard of professional 
qualifications. One of the best means of accomplish- 
ing this is to develop in the consciousness of the young 
teacher that teaching is to be conceived and studied as 
a science and an art. To grasp the subject of teach- 
ing in its broad outlines is necessary to the highest and 
most intelligent work of the teacher. One can conceive 
of no higher professional duty than to endeavor to in- 
culcate and make universal some such conception of 
the dignity and scientific character of the teacher’s vo- 
cation. It is useless to claim that teaching is a profes- 
sion unless we demonstrate its professional character 
by our higher qualifications and artistic work. We 
lower our calling by our low standard of requirements in 
the education of teachers. 

The second obligation and duty of the teacher is to 
elevate the teacher’s vocation in public opinion. Teach- 
ers should take a more active part in public affairs. 
High standards of scholarship, as well as of professional 
training, should be the teacher’s watchwords. 

Dr. Brooks made a protest against the rating which 
the average school teacher is given in the community 
in which he teaches. “The mass of mankind,” he 
said, “looks up to medicine, law, and theology as the 
learned professions, while the mass of mankind looks 
down upon teaching as a means of earning a livelihood. 
A higher and more important idea of the teacher’s 
work ought to be entertained among the people. The 
teachers are not given their proper place in the commu- 
nity. At public meetings teachers are not given a prom- 
inent place in the preparation, nor a seat upon the plat- 
forms. It is the lawyers, the ministers, and the politi- 
cians who are thus honored, even where school buildings 
are to be dedicated. The literary clubs and like organ- 
izations are not open to the teachers of the public 
schools, ‘Oh, she’s only a public schocl teacher,’ ex- 
presses about the regard which is felt for the teacher. 
{t may be humiliating, but a large share of the respon- 
sibility for this rests with the teachers themselves. 
They should have as their inspiring watchword a higher 
standard and a nobler ideal.” 

Dr. Brooks’ address was briefly discussed by Miss 
Schofield, of South Carolina, and Dr. E. E, White, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LABORATORY METHODS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Charles B. Scott, superintendent of the division of 
nature study of the St. Paul schools, followed with a 
paper on “ Laboratory Methods in Elementary Schools.” 

“ The little child,” he said, “is characterized from the 
day of his birth, during his waking moments, by his almost 
incessant doing and his marvelous power of learning. 
He learns through his senses ; he develops his powers 
by using them. Too often when his formal education 
begins nature and the methods cf nature are abandoned. 
Too often, instead of activity comes mere restraint. In- 
stead of having his senses stimulated and directed in 
the investigation of nature, the gates through which 
must come all genuine knowledge of his surroundings 
are almost completely ignored. In the laboratory meth- 
ods of high school and college, in our kindergarten 
and manual training, all resting on the same broad prin- 
ciple of learning by doing, education by self-activity, we 
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already recognize the value of this method of education. 
Nature study has many advantages cistinctively its 
own, It requires no laboratory and almost no equip- 
ment. No school need be deterred from it because of 
the expense. The laboratory is the workshop of nature: 
the equipment is the seeing eye and the hearing ear. 
It correlates with and greatly aids the other work of 
the school, particularly language, drawing, literature, 
and geography. Why should not the method of nature 
and the study of nature be carried through all grades? 

“You ask, ‘How shall we study nature?’ Our labo- 
ratory must be the natural environment of the child, 
that which is nearest and most common, most a part of 
his every-day experience. In the ultiggate analysis of 
our methods must depend entirely on the child, his na- 
ture and needs. Before all else the child must be inter- 
ested and kept interested. He must see and do and 
tell and think for himself. The work must be an inte- 
gral part of the child’s life, connecting with and co- 
ordinating on the one hand his lite and work in school, 
on the other, his life out of school and amid the envi- 
ronment of nature. To the child the book of nature is 
a book of revelation. With the true teacher the child 
will see and read in all nature a lesson of protection and 
care, of forethought and purpose and place, which must 
lift him up to God, the great planner. Nature study and 
child study must go hand in hand. Each will help the 
other. The nearer teacher and child get to nature the 
more will they both be developed and uplifted.” 


HIGHER UsEs oF NATURE STUDY. 


Miss N. Cropsey, assistant superintendent of the In- 
dianapolis schools, read a paper on “ The Higher Uses 
of Nature Study.” She said that nature awakens in the 
child activities other than those of the senses and 
the understanding. Hints of a deeper significance to 
the spirit are found in the child’s sympathy with nature, 
in his love of harmony and beauty, and in his vague 
correspondence between his own and nature's life. The 
careful observation of facts, the conscious training of 
the judgment in discovering the relations of things, 
must be a part of the process in preparing the mind to 
appreciate higher values. 

Horace Mann’s CountRY SCHOOL. 

State Supt. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, eulogized the “ Lit- 
tle Red School-house” in his paper on “ Horace Mann's 
Country School,” and gave some sound advice as to 
needed reforms. 

He said Horace Mann's school “was a common school 
and nothing more. His personal presence and ad- 
dresses were the most powerful means of overcoming 
the indifference of the people. His lectures enlisted 
popular sympathy. We must catch Mann’s spirit of 
talking in common language of the necessity of educat- 
ing every child in the state. Two great questions claim 
our attention: How can we obtain better results in 
towns and villages? and How can we raise the charac- 
ter of the country schools? 

“ Horace Mann preferred a thorough preparation in a 
few branches to a smattering in many. His teacher for 
the district school must possess aptness to teach, as 
well as knowledge, which he says embraces a knowl- 
edge of methods and processes. But Horace Mann's 
teacher must also possess the power to govern and con- 
trol her school, not necessarily through fear, for love is 

far better and more enduring. Yet when love fails 
force must be called in, for disobedience isthe open gate 
to all evil influences. 

“Horace Mann’s idea was very far from confining in- 
struction in the country schools to the three R’s. What- 
ever has a tendency to make the boy more useful on 
the farm, or to make the life on the farm more attract- 
ive to him ; whatever will make the daughter more use. 
ful in the home, or make the home a place of supreme 
pleasure to her, may legitimately be taught in the 
district school. 

“There should be more attention given to school- 
house architecture. Long and earnestly did Horace Mann 
labor to reform the architecture of the country school- 
house. There will never be suitable buildings until the 
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State exerts its authority, and compels it as a prerequi- 
site of obtaining a share of the public funds. 

“The country school-house should be the headquar- 
ters for the literary society of the town, the library, the 
place for holding the singing school, the district lyce- 
um. Trees should adorn the grounds. The place 
should be healthy and comfortable. In short, the coun- 
try school-house should be the center of all good influ- 
ences in the district in which it is located. As it is 
now, the country school sits in the valley of the shadow 
of ignorance, awaiting patiently the time of its redemp- 
tion.” 

DISCUSSION, 


County Supt. Orville T. Bright, of the schools of 
Cook County, IIl., in discussing the paper said: “It isa 
great question what should be taught in the country 
schools, There are in the country more than 150,000 
district schools. At least 75 per cent. of the pupils at- 
tending them will be farmers or farmers’ wives. The 
life of the farmer is one of toil, of minimum social feat- 
ures, of small accumulations, and little opportunity or 
stimulus to thought. He spends his time of necessity 
amid surroundings which present a total lack of health- 
ful mental occupation. 

“The farmer’s children attend these schools, whose 
fetich now, as it always has been, is arithmetic. One- 
half of the child’s time is devoted to the study of arith- 
metic and much of this is a waste of time. Arithmetic 
needs pruning. The next biggest waste is over the 
study of geography. There are 10,000 useless facts to 
be learned. These are not all remembered. God inhis 
infinite mercy has made it impossible to remember all 
of this useless rubbish. One-half of it is forgotten in 
forty-eight hours, and a good share of the other half 
during the next month. 

“It should be the aim of teachers to teach the 
child in the country school the significance of things. 
The beauties of nature, and the wonders of things which 
have been created, should be brought to the child’s 
mind. History is too often but the pretense of learn- 
ing chronological facts in lumbering words. Thecoun- 
try school ought to teach the child how to read, and 
inspire in them a love of reading. It is possible to reach 
the individual in the country much more closely than in 
the city schools,” 


SPELLING REFORM. 


The well-known advocate of spelling reform, Mrs. Eliza 
B. Burnz,of New York, referring to Supt. Bright’s opinion 
that arithmetic is the fetich of the country schools, said 
that the fetich of all schools, country or city, is spelling ; 
but that spelling is not merely a fetich ; it is a Jugger- 
naut, dulling the minds and crushing the reasoning 
powers of children by its senseless absurdities, and by 
its untruthfulness to the phonetic principle of language 
on which orthography is supposed to be founded. 

Mrs. Burnz said it was unfair to measure the pro- 
gress of children in American schools with that of chil- 
dren in the schools of Germany ; and to the disparage- 
ment of the former, as had been done during the meet- 
ing. Atthird part of our children’s time and work is 
devoted, either directly or in*connection with reading 
and writing, to the acquirement of what is called “cor- 
rect spelling.” German children have no spelling to 
study as a separate branch of education. The symbols 
for the sounds of the German language are single letters 
or digraphs, each having, as a rule, an unvarying mean- 
ing. These being learned the child has little else to do 
than to produce the sounds of the letters in a word 
as they succeed each other; so that spelling is learned 
at the same time as reading and writing, and all three 
in a few months. 

Teachers were asked to examine the 1,500 words in 
simplified orthography which are printed in the appen- 
dix to the Century Dictionary ; the same shortened 
spellings being embodied as alternatives in the new 
standard. Their use is recommended by the highest 
lingual authorities of England and America, namely, the 
philological societies of both countries. 

Mrs. Burnz concluded by saying that universal educa- 
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tion, which is the aim of our public schools, will never 
be accomplished until orthography is brought to rule and 
reason. She also averred that when English spelling 
is made phonetic American schools will keep pace with 
German schools, and there will be found ample time for 
direct instruction in ethics and the duties of citizenship; 
for the systematic teaching of these speakers had de- 
clared that there is now no time available in school. 

The tokens of approval given to this short and im- 
promptu address was evidence that spelling reform is a 
subject of great interest to the rank and file of the pro- 
fession. 


Evening Session: 
Tue Stupy or LITERATURE. 


The address of the evening was made by the distin- 
guished Prof. Richard G. Moulton, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, University Extension lecturer of the University of 
Chicago. His subject was “ The Study of Literature. 
He said the study of literature is but just beginning. 
In the educational institutions of the world much that 
is supposed to be literary study is misnamed. To have 
read the latest up to-date book is not to have studied 
literature. To have read reviews of these works is sim- 
ply to have acquired a lot of literary gossip. Two ob- 
stacles stand in the way of deep literary study. One is 
the study of the classics, which absorbs time and is not 
literary work. The second obstacle is modern journal- 
ism. This isto an extent educatory, but the matter 
with which journalism deals is transitory and epheme- 
ral. “The newspaper and the magazine,” he said, “are 
destroying the power to read real literature. The mag- 
azine is the more harmful of the two.” He reads the 
the newspaper best who reads it fastest ; hence the 
American newspaper, with its headlines, which help, 
is so much in advance of the newspaper of other coun- 
tries. The newspaper reader is especially prepared to 
read attentively. 

“The American people are losing their power of at- 
tention through reading the magazines and newspapers,” 
he went on. “ So far as higher education is concerned, the 
great problem of the future 1s the proper study of liter- 
ature. The first change from present methods must be 
a revolution to teach literatureas a unity. There must 
be another revolution to teach literature by evolution, 
and athird to change the standard of criticism from the 
criticism of a judge to the criticism of a scientist, who 
is simply an investigator.” . 

The convention closed with a formal introduction of 
President Butler, after which the quartet and the audi- 
ence sang “ America.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Moulton’s lecture President 
Lane handed the gavel to President-elect Butler, who 
made a tew remarks appropriate to the occasion. The 
Arion quartet which had delighted the audiences at 
every one of the general meetings with its sweet rendi- 
tion of popular songs, led the assembly in “‘ America.” 
After the benediction was pronounced the convention 
adjourned to meet again next year at such time and place 
as the executive committee shall designate. This much 
seems certain that a Western place will be the post of 
the association. 


Department Meetings. 


Kindergarten Education. 


About 500, mostly women, attended the sessions of 
this department. Acting president, Miss Constance 
Mackenzie, directress of public kindergartens of Phila- 
delphia, was in the chair. In her address she said the 
kindergarten had begun a new development at the 
World’s fair in Chicago. “One great advantage,” she 
said, “‘is the fact that the fair has helped to make the 
name of kindergarten familiar. It has taken it into the 
backwoods and villages. Now kindergartens are being 
established in every direction, and the system may be 
said to be growing in popular favor. Chicago has not 
done it all, but it has given a new impulse to the prop- 
aganda.” 
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A letter was read by Miss Susan E. Blow, Avon, N. Y., 
the president of the department, giving greeting to the 
gathering. In the absence of Miss Caroline M. C, Hart, 
directress of the training class of the Baltimore Kinder- 
garten Association, who was assigned a paper on “ The 
Psychology of Freebel,” Dr. W, T. Harris read extracts 
from that paper. 

Mrs. Leontine T. Newcomb, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens and principal of the training school at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., read a paper on “The Related Development 
of Morality and Intelligence in the Kindergarten Idea.” 
Editor H. W. Blake, of the Kindergarten News, intro- 
duced the discussion that followed. “The Value of 
Co-operation” was to have been discussed by Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, president of the 
International Kindergarten Union, but owing to a 
pressure of duties elsewhere Mrs. Cooper was unable to 
be present. A paper on “Children’s Literature,” was 
presented by Miss Sarah E, Wiltse, of Boston, Mass. 

The following officers were unanimously elected for 
the coming year: President, Miss Lucy Wheelock, of 
Boston ; vice-president, Miss Marcy C. McCullough, of 
St. Louis; secretary, Miss Mary McKenzie, London, 
Ont. Thus the word male was effectually stricken out 
from the list of officers. 

The theme of Miss Angeline Brooks, of the Teachers 
college, New York city, was “ Essential Principles of 
the Kindergarten.” Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, 
was then introduced as the next president and delivered 
an address on “The Ideal Relation between the Kin- 
dergarten and the Primary School.” The discussion 
of this address was opened by Editor William E. 
Sheldon, of the American Teacher, and continued by 
Prin. B.C. Gregory, of the State normal school at 
Trenton, N. J., who described the methods which had 
prevailed in his city, by way of introducing kinder- 
garten principles into the primary and grammar grades. 
Rev. Frederick Hinckley, of Florence, Mass., followed, 
taking up the practical problems of this question. The 
last speaker was Supt. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn. 


Elementary Education, 


Secretary F. Truedley, of Youngstown, Ohio, presided. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt read a paper on “Scientific In- 
struction in Temperance.” Supt. Charles E. Gaton, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., treated of * School Boards and Super- 
intendents.” Editor William G. Bruce, of the School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, introduced the discussion, 


SCHOOL BoARDS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt. Gaton said in substance : 


“ Boardsof education ought to lengthen the terms of 
employment of their teachers. Why should a superin- 
tendent of schools be elected for a year or for two 
years? He ought to be elected either at the pleasure 
of the board, or for a long term. It has been found 
consistent with the best theories of government to 
choose judges for long terms of office. Teachers are 
appointed annually almost universally. Why should 
this be so? Every corps of teachers contains many 
members of long experience and approved worth, and 
yet once each year they are worried and excited by the 
question of reappointment. A large portion of the 
teachers should hold their positions by permanent en- 
gagement, subject of course to removal for cause. 
Teachers possessed of high intellectual and scholastic 
attainments should be eligible for appointment to this 
select body after some years of meritorious service. 
Its honors would be distinctive, and there would arise 
the highest emulation to gain its ranks. Fixed salaries 
for grades ought to be abolished. A brilliant teacher 
in a primary grade should be paid as high a salary as 
she would receive for the same quality of work else- 
where, and fine work anywhere should be suitably 
recognized.” 

Mr. Bruce in discussing the subject spoke of the 
difficulties which often manifested themselves between 
the board and the superintendent. Observation taught 
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that these contentions grew out of actions which were 
neither of a business nor of a professional nature, 
strictly speaking. The board represented the one and 
the superintendent the other class of interests. The 
situation growing out of the relations of these two 
classes of officials must necessarily be complex. 

Mr. Bruce held that both had their proper’ duties. 
The board had something to do besides ordering new 
school-houses and paying the teachers, while the super- 
intendent had duties other than the direction of the 
teachers. In making new departures in teaching, in 
the wise selection of text-books, and like functions, 
the two branches should act each with a due respect 
for the prerogatives and duties of the other. 


“CHANGES WISE AND UNWISE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION ” 


was the subject of a paper read by Associate Superin- 
tendent Edward G. Ward, of Brooklyn, whose name is 
well-known to the readers of THe JourRNAL through 
his method of teaching beginners to read. The paper 
excited great interest and was followed by an animated 
discussion of more than an hour in which Superintend- 
ents W. C. Warfield, of Covington, Ky., and Cole, of 
Albany, Prin. Farrell, of New York, and several other 
principals and special teachers participated. Prin. 
Farrell in the course of his remarks, referring to the 
new reading, said, “We, in New York, have been 
watching Mr. Ward very closely, and we know that he 
is doing a great work in Brooklyn.” He declared the 
paper as a whole to be “the most original paper read 
at this session of the N. E. A.,” and pronounced it “the 
gem of the whole collection,” a statement that was 
heartily applauded. The paper will be printed in the 
next issue of THE JOURNAL. 


IDEAL PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 


Miss Emma C. Davis, superintendent of primary in- 
struction, Cleveland, Ohio, presented a paper on “ The 
Ideal Primary School Curriculum,” extracts of which 
will appear in a later number of THe JouRNAL. Miss 
Lydia A. Kerby, Philadelphia, Pa., opened the discus- 
sion which was continued by Miss Harriet L. Wheeler, 
of Cleveland, Ohio ; Prof.J. Fred Smith, Gunsett, lowa ; 
Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia ; Supt. William N. 
Barringer, of Newark, N. J.; Miss Schofield, of South 
Carolina; Mrs. Mary M Hunt, of the W. C. T. U.; Dr. 
Wyckoff, of New York; Miss Dutton, of Cleveland, 
Ohio ; and closed by Supt. F. Truedley, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

New OFFICERS. 


The department elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Supt. F. Truedley, Youngstown, Ohio; vice- 
president, Miss N. Cropsey, Indianapolis, Ind.; secre- 
tary, Supt. W. C. Warfield, Covington, Ky. 


Secondary Education, 


Dr. Amelia Earle Trant, of the Buffalo, N. Y., high 
school, occupied the chair. After a brief address by 
her, Prof. A. V. Storm, of Winchester, Ill., read a paper 
on “ Practical Discipline in the High School.” 


DISCIPLINE AS THE RESULT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Prof. Storm said in substance: “ Discipline includes 
knowing, desiring to do, doing. The part taken by the 
pupil in these processes determines the character of 
the discipline and distinguishes the discipline of to-day 
from that of earlier times. The best disciplinarians 
seek discipline through self-control. 

“One charge against the education of to-day is that 
our education of the head far exceeds that of the heart. 
This warning must be heeded. 

“ The discipline of the future will give more attention 
to the individual. The need of each pupil will deter- 
mine his mode of treatment. To punish “as an exam- 
ple to others” may one day be abolished. Controlling 
by substituting the teacher’s judgment, conscience, and 
will for those of the pupil will be replaced by cultivat- 
ing in the pupil the power of self-control, and wisely 
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directing that. This heart and soul power will furnish 
the pupil moral sinews fora life of battle. The past 
has had such schools—the present has more, but they 
have been and are the exception—the future must make 
them the rule.” 

OTHER PAPERS. 


A “Memorial Sketch of John S. Crombie, late presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary Education,” was 
presented by Dr. Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford, 
Mass.: “Is it True that‘ The most Defective Part of the 
Education in this Country is that of SecondarySchools’?” 
by Dr. Charles P. Lynch, of the high school, Cleveland, 
Ohio; “The Relation and the Possibilities of High 
School Training in regard to Public Speaking,” by Prin. 
Frank Sheldon Fosdick, Buffalo, N. Y.; “ High Schools 
and Academies,” by Prof. Richard A. Minkwitz, Kansas 
City, Mo.; “ The Training of High School Teachers,” 
by Miss Eoline Clark, Fremont, Neb.; “The Future of 
the American High School and how it may Advance 
— by Prof. J. Remsen Bishop, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The paper by Dr. W. Wilberforce Smith, Englewood 
Schooi for Boys, N. J., on “ Should Latin be a Required 
Study?” brought out many arguments tending to show 
that Latin should be given a prominent place in the 
high school course. Dr. Ray Greene Huling, of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Smith, of lowa college, and Supt. Henry 
P. Emerson, of Buffalo, N. Y., also favored the depart- 
ment with a few words of suggestion. 

Prin. Fosdick in treating this subject said: “It can- 
not be denied that the high schools have a duty to per- 
form in this matter of public speaking. Of what prac- 
tical value to our boys and girls is all their knowledge 
if it cannot be brought into action ; if when questions 
of grave import are under discussion, lips that should 
be eloquent are dumb? Composition work does not 
necessarily imply useless, thankless drudgery. It should 
mean pleasure, enthusiasm. To be effective it must 
have two distinct ends in view,and everything must be 
subordinated to these, First, it should give our 
scholars the ability to write good English ; second, it 
should enable them to express in speech their thoughts 
in a creditable manner. 

“When the compositions are completed and errors 
noted let the scholar be required to correct all mistakes 
after consultation with his teacher. When the correc- 
tions are satisfactorily made have the teacher select 
from each essay a sentence or paragraph especially well 
written, one upon which the scholar has evidently ex- 
pended a good deal of thought, and request him to 
memorize and recite it before the composition class. 
Require all to take a part in this work, the awkward, the 
graceful, the feeble-voiced and those of stentorian 
tones, the boys and the girls. Encourage freedom of 
speech in every ciass. Have the scholars stand before 
their classmates and speak clearly what they have to 
say. Encourage the scholars to form literary societies 
or reading circles outside of the school. Not only en- 
courage, but also insist upon the formation of a debat- 
ing society in the school, Continually, in season and 
out of season, instruct the scholars in the derivation 
and true meaning of English words. There is no satis- 
factory—I was almost going to say decent—public 
speaking without a just estimate of the value of these 
‘thoughts incarnate,’ as Max Muller calls them.” 


THE TRAINING OF HiGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


From the paper presented by Miss Haslup, principal 
of the Pueblo, Col., central high school, the following 
extracts were gathered: “I think the statement will 
not be questioned that the greatest need in our sec- 
ondary schools to-day is increased efficiency on the 
part of the teachers. No person can successfully teach 
a subject unless he not only knows it thoroughly, but 
also has a clear idea of the end he should seek to attain 
by teaching that branch of knowledge. Very naturally 
then in discussing the preparation of high school teach- 
ers, the subject divides itself into two main parts: (a) 
the academic or scholastic training and (4) the peda- 
gogical or professional training essential to proficiency. 
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“The Pestalozzian belief that method was the one 
thing needful is no longer held by prominent educa- 
tors. 

“What things are of most help in the professional 


training of the teacher? Let us place first in this list a 
period of careful psychologic study. After psychology 
we would place the study of the history of education. 

“ The best professional training comes from practice. 
A term of service in the grammar grades is decidedly 
helpful in this work of preparation. The step from 
grammar to high school work isa long one to pupils 
and its difficulties are better appreciated by the master 
who knows from a teaching experience what is lacking 
in the curriculum of the grammar school, and who there- 
fore brings to the pupil a ready and intelligent sym- 
pathy.” 


DeEFECTs IN HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


“Tsit true that ‘The most Defective Part of the Edu- 
cation in this Country is that of Secondary Schools’ ?” 
was the subject of a discussion based on the Report of 
the Committee of Ten. Dr. Lynch was the first speaker. 
He said: “ Our oldest institutions of learning are those 
of higher education. The next in the line of develop- 
ment was the free grammar school, then the public 
primary school. Of still later development, and there- 
fore youngest of all,is the free high school. While the 
college has a history of two and a half centuries, the 
grammar schools of less than one, the primary a little 
over one-half, the free high school has but about one 
generation’s growth. If, as thus indicated, the second- 
ary schools are of only a little over a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s growth, it is not strange if they are the most de- 
fective. : 

“ While this charge cannot be sustained against many 
of the great high schools of the country, yet, viewing 
the whole range of secondary education in comparison 
with the departments immediately above and below it, 
Dr. Harris is not alone in the conviction that the latest 
in the line of development is notas yet the most defec- 
tive. 

The defects in secondary schools may be regarded as 
(1) Absolute and (2) Relative. Absolute, as they are 
found within the secondary schools themselves ; Rela- 
tive, considered in relation to the coliege. 

Of the absolute defects the most prominent are per- 
haps (t) Inferiority of Teaching Ability, (2) Inferiority 
in Equipment. The chief defect in its relative aspect 
is the break in the educational fiber at the end of the 
high school course. 

The first defect is due to a considerable extent to the 
fact that below the college there is no teaching profes- 
sion. A higher educational qualification required from 
all and a higher professional qualification furnished by 
normal schools for primary teachers and courses in 
pedagogics by the colleges for teachers of higher grades 
are steps on the way toward a teaching profession. 
When entrance to the teacher’s work shall be controlled 
by teachers, not doctors, lawyers, and insurance agents, 
and the system removed as far as possible from the 
contaminating influence of pelicy and politics, and when 
a higher educational and a higher professional qualifica- 
tion shall be required, we shall begin to look for the 
beneficent influences coming from the establishment of 
a profession among teachers. 

The second defect 1s one which can only be remedied 
by school committees incited by enlightened public 
opinion. Libraries, lanterns, slides, maps, dictionaries, 
atlases, models, casts, coins, charts, photographs, 
chemical, physical and biological apparatus, must be 
found in the school that would do satisfactory work in 
all departments of learning. Let the plans arranged 
by the Committee of Ten be carried out, and the ob- 
server of the future, as he scans the free school system 
from kindergarten to university, will not be able to dis- 
cern that one department is more defective than an- 
other, but the slight defects of any one will be lost in 
the symmetry of the whole. 

Considerable debate was aroused and remarks of dis- 
agreement with the paper were made by Professor 
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Buchanon, of Kansas City, Dr. Coy, of Ohio, Mr. Ram- 
sey, of Fall River, and Dr. W. H. Smiley, of Denver. 





Higher Education. 
DISCUSSIONS. 


President Austin Scott, of Rutgers college, occupied the chair. 
President John F. Crowell, of Trinity college, N. C., made an 
address on “The Future of the Smaller Colleges.” Professor 
A. Cohn, of Columbia college, spoke on ‘“ The Group System of 
College Studies,” saying: “ The arguments against the old col- 
lege curriculum are two: It leaves out many important subjects; 
and a prescribed course is bad just because it is prescribed. I 
disclaim any sympathy with this latter view. The group system 
protects the student against many evils.” Dr. Cohn’s address 
has won him many friends among the college men. 

The department devoted an hour or more to the topic and the 
question of allowing students to have a voice in the college disci- 
pline. This, it was agreed, was not a success, so far as it had 
been tried. 

After statements as to the prominence of athletics in various 
institutions, Pres. Adams, of the University of Wisconsin, 
presented the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this association, every 
practicable effort should be put forth by all college and university 
authorities to prevent professionalism of every description in inter- 
collegiate athletic contests, and to make every such contest a 
genuine and honorable test of athletic skill, by excluding from 
participating in such contests all persons who are not regularly 
enrolled as students and doing full work as such. 


NEW OFFICERS. 


The department elected the following officers: President, 
President J. H. Baker, Colorado ; vice-president, President John 
F. Crowell, North Carolina; secretary, Professor Horace Good- 
here, Minnesota. 


Normal Education. 


The section was welcomed to Asbury Park by Miss Emily A. 
Rice, Ph.D, Dr. James M. Milne, of Oneonta, New York, presi- 
dent of the section responded. The report of the committee on 
the “‘ Relation of Normal Schools to Universities,” was presented 
by Dr. Charles De Garmo. The opening paper, “‘ The Duty of 
the Normal School toward the Problem of School Literature,” 
was read by Dr. C. C. Van Liew, of the Illinois State Normal 
university. Professor Frank McMurry, of Illinois State univer- 
sity, followed with a paper on “ Recent Educational Theory.” 

President Livingston C. Lord, of Morehead, Minn., urged a 
strong plea for a broad and honest scholarship as the basis for 
normal training. Dr. J. M. Greene, of the New Jersey normal 
school, discussed ‘‘ The Academic Function of Normal Schools.” 
Following this President Richard G. Boone of the Michigan State 
normal school read a paper upon ‘“ The Teacher as an Ex- 
pert.” 

The discussion of the papers was opened by Dr. Charles De 
Garmo. He was followed by Dr. J. L. Baldwin, of Texas, one 
of the organizers of the normal department of the National Edu- 
cational Association, who spoke encouraging words as to the 
progress of its work. Dr. Charles C. Ramsey, of Fall River, 
Mass., mentioned the recent passing of a law in his state requir- 
ing candidates for entrance to their normal schools to be high 
school graduates. Dr. Cook, of Illinois, spoke feelingly of the 
vastly different condition in the Western states and the impossi- 
bility of measuring Eastern and Western normal schools by the 
same standard. Dr. G. M. Phillips, of West Chester, Pa.; Dr. C. 
C. Rounds, of Plymouth, N. H.; Dr. James M. Milne, of Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Dr. J. R. Green, of New Jersey, and Professor A. F. 
Downing, of the institute faculty of New York, also spoke. 

The department closed its session by choosing for its officers 
the following: President, Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J.; vice- 
president, Dr. Z. X. Snyder, Gresley, Colo.; secretary, Dr. C. 
Van Liew, Normal, Ill. 


Manual and Industrial Education, 


DRAWING, MANUAL TRAINING, AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 


Prof, John C, Miller, of the English High and Training School, 
Chicago, read a paper on “ Drawing and Its Relation to Manual 
Training and the Industrial Arts.” He held that drawing was 
the foundation of all manual training, and emphasized the fact 
that something more than manual execution must be developed 
in the pupil. ‘Mental Training is the End,” he said, ‘ Manual 
Training the Means.” He went on to say that the drawing 
which was selected to lie at the basis of the studies, must be 
carefully chosen. It should be more than mechanical. A simple 
transference of ideas from the draughtsman to the artisan was 
not the drawing that raised the student in culture and thought. 
The visible pencil should be but an incident of the work. 
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OTHER PAPERS. 


Dr. C. M. Woodward, director of the Manual Training School, 
of Washington university, St. Louis, gave an exposition of the 
organization and plans for manual training in the schools. 
Papers on “ The Progress of Manual Training,” by Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, of New York, “ The Hygienic Relation of Dress 
to Education,” by Miss Anna Morris, of Des Moines, Ia., and on 
“Methods of Manual Training in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools,” by Director J. Liberty Tadd, of the Philadelphia In- 
dustrial Art School were also read, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. 


PROGRESS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


Dr. Leipziger in treating this subject said : 
cation has met with such popular approval as the manual train- 
ing idea. The cause of this popularity lies in the fact that man- 
ual training, properly understood, is a protest against the mere 
training of the memory. Education should fit for life and not 
for examinations. As a means of brain development the hand is 
found an efficient aid. Care, however, should be taken in our 
elementary schools that manual training should not be made an 
end in itself, but rather a means of intellectual and moral train- 
ing. Allteachers in the common schools should be able to util- 
ize manual training as an aid in teaching studies in science and 
geography. 

“ During the last five years the chief cities of the United States 
have established manual training high schools, and no schools 
have attracted a larger number of pupils. A noteworthy fact in 
this connection is the testimony that in those schools where man- 
ual training is a part of the curriculum pupils stay longer at 
school and their interest in the historical and literary lines is in 
no sense lessened. 

Manual training is now incorporated in the curriculum of the 
common schools of New York, Boston, Milwaukee, and Chicago. 
In New York wood work is taught to boys, cooking and sewing 
to girls. In Boston girls and boys alike are taught wood-work- 
ing, and the girls show as much skill as the boys. 

“It is important that the teachers of manual training should be 
men of broad education and not mere mechanics, for the object 
of manual training is training by the hand, and not merely train- 
ing of the hand. In New York all the teachers in the shops are 
graduates of the New York college. 


Art Education. 


Nearly all the representative art teachers in the country were 
present. Miss Christine Sullivan, who is supervisor of art in- 
struction in the Cincinnati public schools presided and made an 
excellent address on ‘“ Art Education.” Director J. Liberty 
Tadd’s paper on art education and manual training was aptly 
illustrated by several pupils from the Philadelphia public schools 
who gave samples of chalk outline drawing on a blackboard. 
Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, read a paper on “* Color.” 


“No idea in edu- 


Music Education. 


President Nathan L. Grover, of Akron, Ohio, presided. His 
address dealt with the necessity of providing better teachers in 
the music department. Dr. David M. Kelsey, of Saratoga 
Springs, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Music in the New Education.” 
“Is as Much Time Devoted to Instruction in Vocal Music in Our 
Public Schools as its Importance Demands?” was the subject 
of “a paper by Mr. Frederick E. Chapman, of Cambridgeport. 
Mass. He thought more time should be given to this branch of 
study. A round table talk on ‘‘ Defective Hearing of School 
Children,” conducted by Dr. Ephraim Cutter, of New York, was 
a feature of the first session. 

A paper prepared by Mr. Charles E. Whiting, of Boston, 
Mass., was read by Mr. Ames, of Iowa. The subject was “‘ The 
Class of Music That Should be Taught in Public Schools.” A 
song by Mr. E. W. Newton, of New York illustrated expression 
in singing. Supervisor N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, Ohio, read 
an essay on “Some Helpful Things Concerning Music in the 
Public Schools,” which was discussed by Mr. C. R. Bill, of Salem, 
Mass., who supported the paper strongly. Mr. Twitchell, of 
Paterson, N. J.; Mr. F. E, Chapman, of Cambridgeport, Mass.; 
Miss Early, of Chicago, Miss Bryan, of Hartford, Mr. Forman, of 
Chicago, and others continued the discussion. 


Business Education. 


President R. E. Gallagher, of Hamilton, Ontario, presided. 
Following his address President S. S. Packard, of New York, 
read a paper on “ The Religion of Morals as Applicable to Busi- 
ness Life.” ‘Higher Accounting” was treated by Col. George 
Soulé, of New Orleans, La. Principal W. J. Amcs, of Stamford, 
Ct., discussed ‘“‘An Ideal Business College.” ‘“* Symmetrical 
Training in Business Colleges” was treated by Mrs. Sara A. 
Spencer, of Washington, D. C. 

A paper of particularly timely interest to all teachers who have 
followed the recent discussions relating to vertical vs. slanting 
writing was that by Prof. D. T. Ames, editor of The Penman's 
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Art Journal. This will be printed in a later issue of THE JoUR- 


NAL, 
Child Study. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of the National Association for 
the Study of Children, presided. Mr. D. W. Dresler had a paper 
on “ The Power of Children to Test Weight by the Muscular 
Sense.” This was supplemented by remarks of Dr. Monteser. 

Dr. Hall read a paper prepared by Mr. John A. Han- 
cock, who was unable to attend, whose subject was “ Motor 
Ability in Children.” Mr. George E. Johnson contributed a 
paper on “ A Study of the Educational Value of One Thousand 
Classified Plays and Games.” The finest paper from a scientific 
standpoint was presented bv Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the 
State Normal school, Mankato, Minn., on ‘“‘ The Relation of Ex- 
pression Through Drawing on a Child’s Mental Activity.” It 
was a rare treat to listen to this masterly effort. Extracts of 
this paper will be given in a later number of THE JOURNAL. It 
will be reprinted 1n full in Dr. Hall’s Pedagogic,Seminary. Dr. 
Andrew Thomas Smith, of Westchester, Pa., whose thesis on 
“ Mind Evaluation” was presented in recent numbers of THE 
JOURNAL, spoke on “Child Study for Teachers.” Dr. Hartwell, 
of Boston read two papers, one on “ Death Rates Among Child- 
ren,” and another on “Stammering.” Both were aptly illustrated 
by instructive charts. The first named paper brought out some 
startling facts on death rates ameng Boston children. Miss 
Wiltse, of Boston, read a paper on “ Children’s Autobiographies.” 
A paper by Assistant Supt. A. H. Yoder, of San Francisco, on 
“ Studies of the Childhood of Great Men” was given in substance 
by Dr. Hall. 


CHILDREN’S IDEALS. 


Miss Adelaide E. Wyckoff, of the Packer Collegiate [nstitute, 
read a paper upon “Children’s Ideals,” discussing the answers 
of more than a thousand children to the questions :— 

(1) What would you like to be when you grow up? 

(2) Why ? 

These questions were sent out by the educational psychology 
section of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; and the 
answers were from the public and private schools of Brooklyn and 
from New York City, Long Branch, N. J., and Melrose, Mass. 

The following are illustrations of the responses :— 

Fireman: So as to burn houses. (6 years old.) 

Doctor: So I'd be high-toned. 

Teacher : Because I like to coreck spelling papers. 

President of the United States: So I could improve it. 


Herbart Club. 


The open session of this club was attended by a large number 
of interested educators. President Charles DeGarmo, of Swarth- 
more college, the organizer and president of the club, opened the 
meeting with an address giving a brief outline of the principles 
underlying the Herbartian theory of pedagogy. ‘The Moral 
Revelation of the World through Instruction in the Commor. 
Branches,” which forms the central idea of this particular school 
of pedagogy was particularly emphasized. A fuller treatment of 
this broad subject was given by Dr. DeGarmo before the general 
association. 

Professor Frank McMurry, of the University of Illinois, ex- 
plained the doctrine of apperception and also spoke on the 
selection and arrangement of culture and nature studies and the 
concentration or co-ordination of studies. A spirited discussion 
followed. Supt. Truedley, of Youngstown, Ohio; Dr. Brooks, 
Supt. Gilbert, of St. Paul; Dr. Deatrick, of the Kutztown, Pa., 
State normal school; Dr. J. A. Reinhart, of Paterson, N. J., 
and several others joined in. 

Associate Editor Ossian H. Lang, of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, discussed “The Doctrine 
of Interest in its Bearings Upon the Understanding and the 
Will.” He showed by examples that all understanding rests on 
apperception and since interest is impossible without apperception, 
the understanding is best attended to by the cultivation of a 
many-sided interest; and further, since interest presses onward, 
develops into desire, and through action is converted into a firm 
will, cultivation of the will is also best provided for by aiming at 
the development of a healthy, vigorous interest. 

Prof. C. C, Van Liew, of the Normal university at Normal, 
Ill., gave an historical sketch of the rise of pedagogic seminaries 
in Germany and spoke particularly of the work of Prof. W. Rein’s 
seminary and school of observation and practice, at Jena. He 
described how experiments were conducted. Every visitor to 
the school is requested to enter the result of critical observations 
in a book kept for that purpose. In the conferences with his 
students, Prof. Rein presents the criticisms for discussion, Only 
lately an American educator entered his protest against certain 
practices of the school as being opposed to Prof. Rein’s own 
theoretical views. This criticism created quite a stir. Prof. 
Rein admitted that the critic was right. Thus the enthusiasm of 
the students at Jena is ever kept any The possibility of a 
model school in connection with a college of pedagogy has been 
clearly demonstrated by the renowned school at Jena. 
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From the Editor’s Note Book. 


“We entertain the hope that the psychology founded on child 
study, which has been brought so prominently before the meet- 
ings of this association, will in time prove both an inspiration and 
a guide in the work of educational reform.” These words from 
the resolutions presented by Supt. Maxwell explain why the asso- 
ciation organized the new department for child study. President 
G, Stanley Hall is bound to have the results of the work in which 
he is the recognized leader go far beyond the expectations of the 
association. 


Dr. Butler, the new president of the association, scored quite a 
point for New Jersey, when he said that it is the proud boast of 
his state that every one of her common school teachers must 
have professional training: no uncertificated teacher is admitted 
to a position. 


Dr. White in his paper on “ Training in Summer Schools ” 
said, ‘‘ What is now imperatively needed in this sommey is a col- 
lege of pedagogy of university rank.” How about the School 
(college) of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York ? 
By the way, not one of the N. E. A. speakers mentioned this col- 
lege, the first of its kind in this country, and it is believed in the 
world. It would be well for those who want to keep abreast of 
the times in matters relating to the training of teachers to send 
for the new prospectus of the School of Pedagogy. It will be a 
revelation to many. 


Dr. Depew, “our Chauncey,” may get some new points for 
after-dinner speeches from Dr. G. Stanley Hall. That dinner party 
at the Coleman house, where the witty president of Clark univer- 
sity gave some stereoscopic views of some of the leading spirits 
in the association was a rare treat. Too bad that there was no 
stenographer around to take down the sparkling address. The 
name “ Sweet Briar-wood” will not be forgotten, and old Dr. 
Sheldon may as well adopt it as a souvenir of the Asbury Park 
meeting. 


Bro. Sheldon, editor of the American Teacher, is a great lover 
of roses. He has succeeded in producing a beautiful rose half 
white and half red. Next year he hopes to have enough spect- 
mens to present one flower to every member of the council. 


Dr. J. Baldwin is justified in finding fault with the Committee 
of Ten for omitting from its report the study of self. When are 
the children to learn to look within and find out about them- 
selves? Dr. Baldwin said that all Texas high schools will give 
at least a half year to the study of self. 


The school journal is not to be ignored.— Boone. 


The enthusiasm of the “ rank and file” teachers, as Dr. Calkins 
rose to speak, was significant. 


Dr. Harris’ spiritual countenance shines starlike above an in- 
creasingly substantial figure. It is cheering to know that the 
transcendental philosophy need not interfere with broadening 
shoulders and a good assimilation of the wholesome viands of 
earth. 


Dr. Hall has added a new word to the dictionary, euphoria, 
the joy of being alive. 


“ The little red school-house ” received its full share of consid- 
eration. Teachers in ungraded schools have the most difficult 
and most laborious work. They appreciate the words of encour- 
agement and advice. 


Why not “ paidagogy ” and “ paidagogics ” if child study is to 
be labeled *‘ paidology ”? Mrs. Burnz is right; there ought to 
be some consideration of the demands for spelling reform, Uni- 
formity there should be, at least. 


There was not as much flying of fur and feathers as was an- 
ticipated when the Committee of Ten presented its famous 
report. The most concise criticism of the document that was 
heard at Asbury Park was that of Supt. Tarbell, of Providence, 
R. I. He said: “ The report is not ideal, neither is it practical, 
but it is suggestive, and very helpful.” 


Dr. McLellan will be long remembered by all who heard his 
inspiring address. At its close a deeply interested listener re- 
marked : “ That is what I call hearing the soul of an educator 
speak.” 


Pres. R. G. Boone, of the Michigan state normal school at 
Ypsilanti, is in the front rank of workers for the professionalizing 
of teaching. He is at home in every branch of pedagogics and 
is an effective speaker. Wherever he spoke he had the in- 
terest of his audience and won warm praise. Michigan has rea- 
son to be proud of him. 


_ The Agassiz summer school, though continued but two ses- 
sions, owing to the death of its illustrious founder, gave to the 
country a score of naturalists, each eminent in his speciality. 
— White. 
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Bro. MacDonald in his paper before the general meeting gave 
some amusing experiences of country examiners who had looked 
over the manuscripts of candidates forteachers’ posts. In United 
States history some of the replies to questions were as follows: 

That the Monroe Doctrine was a “ kind of religion.” 

That Bayard Taylor was a “member of Cleveland’s Cabinet.” 

That Cotton Mather was “‘ Speaker of the Southern Confeder- 
acy. 

What the average American gets is about one-half of a primary 
education._-Harris. 


Dr. Calkins labored hard for the success of the meeting, and 
its splendid success, in spite of numerous obstacles, must have 
made his heart glad. The strain of the enormous work, worry, 
and excitement were noticeable when he addressed the large 
gathering at the opening session, but he has an iron constitution 
and work is to him, as it was to Horace Mann, “‘ what water is 
to the fish,” and before the meeting ended he looked hale and 
hearty. 


As a judge of the pedagogical make-up of a speaker there are 
few who can match Dr. Phillipps, of Birmingham, Ala. He him- 
self is a devoted student of education and possesses all the quali- 
ties of a model superintendent. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Massachusetts sent in a request 
to have a committee appointed for the consideration of elemen- 
tary school studies. 


Prof. Swayne, of the University of Indiana, at Bloomington, 
was a conspicuous figure among the university men. 


If the time limit of papers is rigidly enforced the criticism that 
some speakers say as little as possible in as many words as pos- 
sible will lose its force. 


Supt. Barhite, of Long Island City, N. Y., is known as the 
poet-superintendent. School Commissioner Adams has set one 
of his poems to music. THE JOURNAL will soon bring the re- 
sult of these combined efforts. 


Dr. White was particularly practical. 


We must not too greatly magnify the value of method.— 
Boone. 


Dr. Kiehle, of Minnesota, was not heard in public, but on the 
hotel veranda he was much sought after and drawn into pedago- 
gical discussions. He is a man of broad educational resources. 


The informal reception tendered to the members of the N. E. A. 
by Dr. Amelia E. Trant, of Buffalo, N. Y., at the Brunswick hotel, 
was a very enjoyable event. The Buffalonians were all there; 
Supt. Emerson felt at home; Prin. Fosdick assisted Miss Trant 
in greeting the guests. Miss Hinson presided over the refresh- 
ments ; Miss Hawkins and several others from the queen city of 
the lakes were seen. Miss Strachan, formerly teacher in Buffalo, 
now in Brooklyn, was kept busy shaking hands with old friends, 
Col. D. C. Heath was everywhere. The Kutztown, Pa., state 
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normal school was well represented ; Dr. Deatrick brought good 
cheer. The only fault of the gathering was that it did not last 
long. 

There was an audible hiss when one of the speakers referred to 
the report that the Chicago anarchists had organized a Sunday- 
school where lawlessness, bomb-throwing, etc., was taught. Upon 
inquiries it was learned how the account of the school in question 
was manufactured and went the rounds of the newspapers and 
magazines. The school is an innocent affair. It was started by 
German free-thinkers for the instruction of their children in mo- 
rality. Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, now superintendent of 
the Workingman’s school of this city, organized it on a plan sim- 
ilar to that of the Sunday-school of the New York ethical associ- 
ation of which Dr. Felix Adler is the founder. A Chicago news- 
paper reporter thought she had “ smelled a rat ” with a highly anar- 
chistic flavor and visited the school. Being prejudiced, and unable 
to understand German, she wrote a sensational article purporting 
to be an exposé of the workings of a bomb-throwing school. The 
organizers and supporters of the school were shocked to learn 
how they were misrepresented, but their protestations were not 
given such liberal space and glaring headlines as the calumnies, 
and, as a result, the country at large rested in the belief that 
Chicago had a school for the initiation of children in the devilish 
warfare of anarchy. 


State Supt. Henry R. Pattengill, of Michigan, keeps a warm 
place in his heart for his native state, New York, though he sings 
*‘ Michigan, my Michigan.” 


The special annual summer number of THE JOURNAL was 
warmly praised. “It is the finest issue ever gotten out by any 
educational journal” expresses about the general opinion of the 
appreciative readers, 


One school ma’am who looked as if she had been cut out of a 
fashion plate regretted that she had not heard a word of Miss 
Wyckoff's address and explained : “I had to sit way back in the 
rear of the hall else my big sleeves would have been crushed.” 
This reminds one of three damsels who for a similar reason 
asked the usher in a church for a pew by themselves. The 
Fournal, of Louisville, Me., where it happened, made the com- 
ment, “What will they do with their wings if heaven is so crowd- 
ed as some folks think it will be?” 


Supt. Mowry counts his friends by the score. His resignation 
of the Salem, Mass., school superintendency had to be told over 
and over again. He is not going to leave the educational field. 
His literary and lecture work will keep him busy. Many insti- 
tutes will want him. He is a stirring speaker whose plain com- 
mon sense talk make him a most desirable instructor. By the 
way, his summer school at Martha’s Vineyard began this year 
with an enrolment of upward of 400, the Lrgest number, it is 
believed, ever present at the opening session of that popular 
teachers’ retreat. 

Hon. Hoke Smith, Mrs. Freeman Parker, Supt. Greenwood, 
and Dr. Marble did not answer on roll call. Oh that strike! 
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_ Here is a resolution that all teachers will subscribe to: “ Con- 
tinued improvement and development of the public schools re- 
quire that the well-equipped teacher have proper security in the 
tenure of his office, a tenure free from the demoralizing interfer- 
ence of inexpert opinion, private favoritism, or political vicissi- 
tude. We note with satisfaction the movement to secure expert 
supervision in rural districts and to lift city schools’ systems above 
the baleful and abhorrent influences of political machinations.” 


Prof. Wheeler, of Cornell university, in discussing the report of 
the Committee of Ten, incidentally brought in an excellent point 
touching the difference of theoretical views expressed at meetings 
and the actual school-room practice of many of the speakers, 
Going to meeting, he suggested, has come to mean leaving the 
safe ground of actual experience and taking a balloon excursion 
into regions of speculation. When the aeronauts land on terra 
firma again they usually look for their well-trodden route. 

The con'rast between “ go-to meeting” talk and school routine 
was very amusingly illustrated in a conversation overheard on 
the hotel veranda. A high school teacher put the question to a 
group of well-known school superintendents how to initiate his 
little boy in the mysteries of reading in the most approved way. 
The suggestions naturally varied in form, but in one point there 
was agreement ; they decried the a-b-c plan. One discussed the 
pedagogic soundness of the word method, another dwelt on the 
superiority of the phonetic scheme, a thicd suggested Supt. 
Ward's “ Combined” system, and the fourth thought the “‘Chel- 
sea” plan the best. The interrogator listened patiently to the 
effusions of educational wisdom and then said that he had read 
many articles setting forth the value of the different procedures, 
what he wanted now was a practical working plan ; what to do 
first, what next, etc. “Kindly explain what you should do if 
placed before a class of beginners.” “Well,” began one after 
some hesitation, “it’s a long time ago since I taught the babies. 
But I rememember I had splendid success by making them spell 
the words in the primer.” The others silently nodded approval 
and the old ‘‘a-b-ab” was eulogized in a way that made one 
almost forget the condemnations that were showered upon it at 
first when the beauties of other plans were pictured. It's a great 
difference between ballooning and routining. 


Prin, Albert Leonard, of the Binghamton, N. Y., high school, 
looked happy. Unsolicited by him the board of education added 
$500 a year to his salary as a mark of their appreciation of his 
work, But that is not all. Hamilton college has conferred upon 
him the degree of Ph.D. in recognition of his scholarship and suc- 
cess as an educator. Dr. Leonard is a native of Ohio and a grad- 
uate of Ohio university. 
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Dr. Levi Seeley was missed at the Herbart club meeting. He 
is in Germany to take another year's course of study in peda- 
gogics. 

State Supt. Poland is satisfied at the good showing of the New 
Jersey teachers. 1,000 memberships had been promised, 1,100 
were taken. New Jersey does nothing by halves. 


Dr. Robert Allyn, whose name was presented by the committee 
on necrology, died at the age of seventy-seven, sixty full years of 
which were devoted to educational work. Among his latest 
words were: “Let the teachers and preachers bury me.” He 
was at one time school commissioner of Rhode Island The last 
twenty years of his life he held the presidency of Southern Illi- 
nois university at Carbondale. 


Supt. Fitzpatrick, of Omaha, Neb., managed to be on hand 
early before the great strike began. He is an indefatigable 
worker for progressive improvement of the schools. 


Corporal punishment may have had its day, but the “excep- 
tional cases” are still alive. One teacher set the ball a-rolling. 
‘‘Do you remember Jack Tough? A hard case, wasn’t he? 
You ought to see him now. He’s completely changed since I 
gave him a sound lamming. At first the parents were very 
angry, but it has all blown over, and now they are glad I made 
my authority felt.” No.2 then gave some “lamming” experi- 
ences, No. 3 followed, next No. 1 spoke again, and so on. “The 
people in my district are all right,” one brought in, “ they don’t 
believe the school amounts to anything if there isn’t a good old- 
fashioned whipping once a day.” The summary of the discus- 
sion was probably this: “ The fellows here may say what they 
like, I couldn’t get along without some thunder and lightning 
now and then.” 


State Supt. Wolfe was kept busy shaking hands. He is doing 
splendid work for Missouri. His reorganization and grading of 
teachers’ institutes 1s a movement that will be watched with in- 
terest by other states. The plan is bound to succeed if de- 
voloped along the lines marked out. 


That the teacher must have professional training has now been 
sufficiently emphasized. Now let the question be taken up how 
to get rid of the dead lumber and allow only qualified teachers 
to find positions in the schools. The legislature must be aroused 
to take action. Delay is no longer excusable. 


Hereafter there will be less “ blanket” words and more plain 
common sense talk in the discussions, if Dr. White’s sound ad- 
vice is heeded. 
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The book everyone is reading and talking about 
now, is 


PARKER'S TALKS 
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By Col. F. W. PARKER, of Cook Co. Normal School 
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The following titles of the chapters of the book will indicate 
the subjects of which it treats; Chap. I., The Child; Chap. IL., 
The Central Subjects of Study; Chap, III., Form as a Mode of 
Judgment; Chap. 1V., Number and Its Relation to the Central 
Subjects; Chap. V., What Can be Done with Numbers ; Chap. VL., 
Attention; Chap. VII., Observation; Chap. VIII., Language 
and Hearing Reading; Chap. IX., Reading and its Relations to 
the Central Subject; Chap. X., Modes of Expression; Chap. 
XI., Unity of Expressive Acts; Chap. XII., Acquisition of the 
Forms of Thought Expression ; Chap. XIII., Speech and Writ- 
ing; Chap. XIV., School Government and Moral Training; 


Chap. XVI., Democracy and Education. 


| 


Nearly two years have been spent in its preparation. 
Finely printed and durably bound. 491 pages. Price, 
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The hackmen of Asbury Park must have an idea that city 
school superintendents are in need of being speedily converted. 
They drove, several of them, to the Ocean Grove auditorium 
where revival meetings were held instead of to the auditorium that 
served as meeting place for the association. Supt. Henry P. Em- 
erson, of Buffalo, was one on whom they had their eye, and in 
— he nearly arrived too late to deliver his address. 
Supt. Murray, of the “ Soo,” Mich., wanted to hear the Hon. Hoke 
Smith and was also brought to Ocean Grove. He knew that the 
Turk who was relating how he became a Christian could not pos- 
sibly be the secretary of the interior and quickly left the hall. 


“Moving” paper is sometimes a very expressive term. 


There ought to be some steps taken to make all departments 
adhere to the official program. It was very annoying to come 
prepared to listen to a certain paper and then be told that for 
some reason or other it was put over to another day or had al- 
ready been presented. The art department, particularly made so 
many changes that it was hardly possible to find out what had 
been completed and what was going to be done next. The child 
study section also varied program and meeting places in a way 
that upset calculations. 


The absence of Inspector and Mrs. Hughes, of Toronto, was 
regretted at the sessions of the kindergarten section. They were 
enjoying a brief stay abroad. 


Formerly only the names of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Mann were 
heard at the meeting, with an occasional mention of Socrates, 
Comenius, and Rousseau. Now Herbart is engaging the inter- 
est of the students of education. The educators are venturing 
out into deeper waters. The efforts of President De Garmo and 
the other workers of the Herbart club have had their effect. 


Dr. Smiley, of Denver, is confident that the question of hold- 
ing pupils for a longer time and in larger number in school is 
best solved by the introduction of manual training. Denver has 
opened a manual training school and is proving the wisdom of 
the suggestion. 

“ The more educational journals find their way into our state, 
the better” is what State Supt. Pattengill, of Michigan, said. 
THE JOURNAL and EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS have hosts 
of friends among the teachers of the Wolverine state. 
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Prof. Frank McMurry, of the University of Illinois, proved 
himself a ready and effective debater at the meeting of the Herbart 
Club. The printed questions put to him were handled in a way 
that left no doubt as to the thoroughness of his pedagogic con- 
victions. If the New York Academic Principal’s association had 
had him at its meeting last winter the demands for a clear-cut 
definition of apperception might have been readily satisfied. 


And now there is a Committee of Fifteen for the revision of 
the elementary school curriculum. Supt. Maxwell is at the head. 
Those who have some sound educational advice to contribute 
should write to him for a circular giving questions that the com- 
mittee is investigating. 


Will it be Denver, Duluth, or Seattle next year? We will have 
to get ready to go West ; that much seems to be settled. 


When weak or worn out, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to restore 
Strength, 
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ASBURY PARK, OCEAN GROVE, LONG BRANCH. 


A new departure which will meet popular recognition has been inaugurated 
A the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Churches and Societies may arrange at 
office Eastern Passenger Agent, 11966 Broadway, New York, for special trains 
on desirable days, sell tickets to the public at rate of one dollar for the round 
trip, and reap a margin of profit. 
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oth Street, New York. 
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“ Enclosed find fee for which please register me in your Bureau. You have secured positions for a brother 
and a sister of mine and I trust you may doequally well for me.” Miss C. 


Do you want a postion? Now is the time to register. 


THE PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, L. B. Landis, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


“THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room ©, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "“Giiengo. 


Chicago. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
” HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














Assists 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register now, Address 


FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 





Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 


An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 


influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


WANTED TEACHERS 
oS cis Shs Fic hoa 
South. Male and Pomele. wile for apenial 
studies, music, drawing, manne! training, 68 
Address ver American we 


Sxbod fear bourne! 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 












Wis. 





+457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 
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General Notes. 


The opening article of the August num- 
ber of Zhe Chautauguan is entitled “ Out 
of Doors with the Artists,” and is beauti- 
fully illustrated ; the interest deepens in 
the story “6,000 Tons of Gold,” which is 
carried through the seventh chapter and 
deals with some strange events in the finan- 
cial world; a delightful study of George 
Mered:th’s novels is contributed by Emily 
F. Wheeler. Besides these there are a 
large number of articles on scientific, his- 
torical, and literary subjects, 


Wins HONORS AWAY FROM HOME. 
Gold Medal and Highest Award Given to Lovell 
_ Diamond Bicycles. 

(Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 3, 1894. 
The John P. Lovell Arms Company of 
Boston received the highest award and goid 
medal for their Lovell Diamond Bicycles at 

the California Midwinter Exposition. 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF MICHIGAN AND THE WEST 


are illustrated and described in a hand- 
some folder which has just been issued by 
the Michigan Central ** The Niagara Falls 
Route.” This folder is designed for the 
special use of people in the East who wish 
to learn something about the resorts of 
Michigan (including Mackinac Island and 
the Lake Superior region) Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, Utah, 
and the Pacific Coast, and will be sent on 
application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, 
Mass., the largest manufacturers of pure, 
high grade, non-chemically treated Cocoas 
and Chocolates on this continent, have just 
carried off the highest honors at the Mid- 
winter Fair in San Francisco, The printed 
rules governing the Judges at the Fair, 
states, that “One hundred points entitles 
the exhibit to a special award, or Diploma 
of Honor.” The scale, however, is placed 
so high, they say “ that it will be attained 
only in most exceptional cases.” All of 
Walter Baker & Co’s. goods received one 
hundred points, entitling them to the spe- 
cial award stated in the rules. 


John Fiske’s History of the United 
States for Schools will be published in 
August by Houghton, Mifflin & Co,.. It 
exhibits ina striking f form those qualities 
which have given to Mr. Fiske’s earlier 
works their great popularity—a charming 
style, clearness of narration, historical ac- 
curacy, and breadth of view. 


Marion Crawford has a paper in 
the August number of 7he Century on 
“ Washington as a Spectacle.” With all 
of his experiences in the capitals of the 
old world, he thinks Washington has many 
charms and attractions that they lack. Mr. 
Crawford reads a lesson to the American 
Parisian and the British New Yorker who 
continually decry the city and its society. 
The illustrations to the article are by 
André Castaigne. Senator George F. Hoar 
writes in the same number, of “ The Right 
and Expediency of Woman Suffrage,” and 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley on “The Wrongs 
and Perils of Woman Suffrage.” 


lf the school-house lacked anything last 
year that was necessary or the comfort of 
the children or their advancement in their 
studies it should be procured at the open- 
ing of a new year if money can be obtained 
to purchase it. The United States School 
Furnishing Co., 174 Fifth avenue, New 
York, amd 315 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
can render the teacher or school board 
great assistance in fitting up the school- 
house. Their catalogue will be sent on ap- 
plication. 





Do You Wonder 


that Columbias . stand at the head? 
The conditions’ under which 
i our wheels 
are con- 
4 structed are 
os “singularly 
F favorable. Made by 
\" ee a great company with 
==>  wunlimited resources, 
whose plant is unsurpassed and hardly 
equalled in the world, 


Columbia Bicycles 


are the splendid result of the best efforts 
of enterprising and scientific men of 
notable inventive powers, coupled with 
the discernment to seize and appropriate 
anything good that is presented frome | 
outside sources, and having the judgment | 
that only results from long years of ex-B | 
perience. With such advantages, pos- | 







sessed by no other establishment, it is 
not surprising that these peerless wheels 
are the standard of bicycle construction. 
Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
POPE IiFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 














RITE Ser avwe pers and magazines; path 

made eas to those having brains success is 

certain. UNITED STATES PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, Il. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a Year. 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 Cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 








ing the last year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





EST FACILITIES FOR su ing teachers, all de- 
Be partments ae eh N.Y. 
AL Bureav, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 





PicroResque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


} Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHURES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 




















SPECIAL OFFER. 





We have left a few copies of the Bound 
Volumes of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
for 1891-2 and 1892-3. In order to make 
room for volumes of the current year, we 
make these extremely low prices for a few 
weeks: Vol. for 1891-2, 50 cents; Vol. for 
1892-3, 90 cents ; doth Lo one address, $1.25. 

Each volume contains the New York 
Uniform Examination Questions and An- 
swers for the year it was published, and a 
large Amount of the most valuable material 
on the history and science of education. 

Only a few left. Take advantage of this 
offer now. They will not be re-printed. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth Street. NEW YORK. 








ourselves 





FOR 60 DAYS ONLY. 


FREE EXAMINATION. 


Box of Cigars and Watch for $2.50. 


100,000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 

cur Ta IS BST and send it to us with your name and address, (no 
money required in advance) and we will send you by express, 
same day as we receive your order, one box ef our 
brated 10c Cigars, and in the same package a genuine 
Solid Nickel Plated W atch, stem winder and setter, enamel 
dial, oll tempered, ae paooee. arers finished train 
paces balance, dust proof, finely poli 
imekeeper and fully warranted for five years, a ® guarantes with 
every watch. We willaliso send in same pack 
Gold Piated Chain and Charm to go with the watch. You 
examine the goods at the express office and, if satisfactory, pay 
4 express agent $2.50 and express charges, and the box of 

cigars, and watch. chain and charm are P As this offer is 
made solely to introduce our famous I 
against dealers and speculators ordering in large 
— = ho 4 sell more - ree boxes and 









;a splendid 
a beautiful 


cigar, and to protect 


my ene person to-day. Address, 


THE NATIONAL FG. & IMPORTING 60.294 bearborn, 
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In the August North American Review 
there is a valuable symposium on “ The 
Lesson of the Recent Strikes,” by Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles; the Hon. Wade Hamp- 
ton, United States commissioner of rail- 
roads ; Harry P. Robinson, editor of the 
Railway Age,and Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
George Parsons Lothrop contributes an 
article on “ Catholic Loyalty.” 


From Pussy Willow to Thistledown is a 
book on botany, by E. M. Hardinge, that 
was recently published. It gives flower 
facts rather than mere names and classifi- 
cation, and is clear, entertaining, and imag- 
inative. The author is a genuine lover of 
flowers. It is published by the Baker & 
Taylor Co., New York. 


A large, handsome Map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. S. 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent. C., B.& Q. R.R., 
Chicago, Ill. 


“A penny saved is two earned” is a 
maxim that applies to school boards as well 
as to individuals. If they can reduce the 
expense of any important item there will be 
so much more money left for other pur- 

ses. There is no question’about the sav- 
ing in school books by the use of the Hol- 
den system, as there is testimony to that 
effect from a large number of superintend- 
ents and teachers. Full information can be 
obtained by addressing the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


We would consider a business man craz 
who insisted on traveling from New Yor 
to Chicago in a wagon when he could go 
there cheaper and in much less time by the 
Limited Express. In like manner no sane 
man will attempt to carry on a correspond- 
ence with the pen when he can get a type- 
writer. It is one of the great labor saving 
inventions of the age. One of the best is 
the Hammond, because it is simple, has few 
parts, is easy to leain, and is durable. Sev- 
eral languages may be written with one 
machine. For information in regard to it 
send for a catalogue to the Hammond 
Typewriter Co., 403 East 62d st, N. Y. 


The Prang Educational Company are 
now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and 
monuments as aids in teaching art and his- 
tory. They are 20x28 inches in size. of the 
same color as the original photographs, and 
do not fade on exposure to light. 


The time ought to come when the small 
schoolboy with the high seat and desk will 
no more be seen. It willcome soon if such 
excellent furniture as the Favorite Adjust- 
able Desk and Seat can be universally in- 
troduced. This gives eyery pupil a seat of 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





proper height for his stature. It is easy to 
adjust, but cannot be tampered with by the 
bad boy. Send for catalogue and prices to 
the Favorite Desk and Seating Co, 22 East 
13th street, N. Y. 


In his Human Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygienie for primary and secondary schools 
Charles H. May, M. D., has endeavored to 
raise the general standard of health among 
children by definite instruction based upon 
the latest scientific investigations of the 
topics related, given in simple language 
with copious illustrations. The book is 
published by William Wood & Co, New 
York. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell 
tound trip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., 
from all points on its lines east of the Ohio 
river, July 19, 20, and 21, good for return 
on trains leaving Denver July 27, August 2 
and 25; tickets will also be sold to Denver 
August 8,9, ard 1o, valid for return pas- 
sage on trains leaving Denver August 19, 
25, and September 13. 

The rate from New York will be $47.75; 
Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly 
low rates from all other points. 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a 
choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron 
andChicago ; via Grafton, Bellaire and Chi- 
cago, or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis; double daily service of express 
trains, with Pullman sleeping and dining 
cars on all routes. 

For more detailed information, address 
A. J. Simmons, N. E, P. A., 211 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass, or C. P. Craig, 
G. E. P, A., 415 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Ginn & Co., will have ready in August 
Citizenship ; a Book for Classes in Govern- 
ment and Law, by Julius H. Seelye, D. D., 
LL. D., late president of Amherst college. 


In the August number of Zhe Fornm, 
are three striking articles treating of the 
three recent startling manifestations of 
crime—the “ Great Railroad Strike and its 
Causes,” the “ Assassination of Carnot;” 
and the “ Police Revelations in New York.” 
Discussions of these subjects are grouped 
under the general title, ‘“ The Sentimental 
Dealing with Crime and its Increase ;” and 
following these is a fairly startling review 
of the recent world-wide increase of crime, 
by Mr. Henry Charles Lea, of Philadelphia. 


“New New York,” as it appears when 
viewed from east or from west—from 
Brooklyn or from New Jersey— is the sub- 
ject of a double-page illustration in Har- 





per’s Weekly for August 11. An excellent | 
idea is given, among other things, of the 
locations and comparative sizes of towering | 
new business buildings, and we are once | 
more reminded that, in what may be} 
termed its human values—in the visible 
life it bears, or adjoins, or ministers to—| 
the most impressive waterway in the whole | 
world is that whigh separates Brooklyn 
from New York. 

The August Current Literature gives a| 
bird’s eye view of the progress of the| 
world for the month, as reflected in art. | 
literature, science, religion, etc. It does! 
not merely criticise the new books but | 
gives most appetizing sampies of the best. | 


In the Review of Reviews for August, 
Dr. Albert Shaw gives an effective descrip- | 
tion of “Toronto as a Municipal Object | 
Lesson.” The Canadian municipality, it 
seems, has much to teach our leading cities | 
of the “States” in some departments of | 
city government. The street railway fran-| 
chises and regulation of the telephone 
monopoly are points of .comparison which 
are especially suggestive. The article is| 
elaberate ly illustrated. 





Weak :and Poor 


In flesh, had a cough all the time, and sometimes 
I could not lie down for I was so distressed, 
short ef breath. I 
consulted seven phys! 
cians, and the conclusion 







was that I certainly had 
Consumption 
and my case was hope- 
less. One physician ad- 
vised me to go either }% 
south or to Colorado, as &%, 
I could not live in the (fz 
north. My husband was b 
in the drug businessand ** 
sold out to go away, but a friend advised 
me to take Hocd’s Sarsaparilla. «I did so and 
Hood’s:s*Cures 
have gneves sapeiiy im health ever 
since I began with it, and am now able to 
do my own werk. I feellike a new person.” 
Mrs. F. O. STONE, Geneva, Ohio. 

Hood’s Pills cure constipation. 





25c. 





EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Pre ared in five 
minutes from a bottle o} 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
820 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint, 


BOV/NINE 


New: and 











Creates 
Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BUY-DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’s 
$| AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
A uy our Oxford Boss Ricycle, suit- 
ble for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial —~ 4 substantial, accurately 
. Write to-day for our 
large complete catdlogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc. 
free. ox R MEG e 


$88 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


HESS, B_NEAD NOISES CURED 
OER Serra 











EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
when commmnicating with advertisers. 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press | 


for immediate i issue in their ” Heath’ s Mod. | 


ern Language Series” Halévy’s “ L’Addé 
Coustantin,” edited with introduction and 
notes by Professor Thomas Logie of Rut- 
gers college. No one can fail to admire 
the charm of this easy tale which is one of 
the best in modern French literature. A 
few sentences, that might be regarded as 
objectionable in a text for schools, have 
been omitted. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s English publishers 
are preparing to issue his ent're works in a 
new and uniform edition “ of the choicest 
possible style and appearance.” The edition 
will be absolutely limited to 1,000 copies, 
and will include several “ juvemilia” and 
other papers, both tales and travels, which 
have not hitherto been reprinted. There 
will be in all twenty volumes, divided into 
groups according to their subject matter. 
It is hoped that the first volume may be 
issued in October, and be followed by others 
at intervals of about a month. The title 
page will bear the names of all the pub- 
lishers interested, viz., Messrs. Longmans, 
Cassells, Seeley, and Chatto & Windus. 


During the Teething Period. 


Rs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP bas een used for over 
FIFTY YEARS b ooo of MO 
CHILDREN WH 
CESS. It 


best remedy for DIARRHCA. ‘Sold by Druggigts, tn in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup, ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have recently 
completed and published the “ Educational 
and Industria! System of Drawing,” the au- 
thor of which is Langdon S. Thompson, 
now supervisor of drawing in the public 
schools of Jersey City, N. J., and formerly 
professor of drawing in Purdue university, 
Indiana. This system is divided into a Man- 
ual Training Series of two manuals especi- 
ally for the teacher’s use ; a Primary Free- 
hand Series of four books and a teacher's 
manual ; an Advanced Freehand Series of 
four books ; a Model and Object Series of 
three books and manual ; an Aésthetic Ser- 
ies of six books and manual; a Mechanical 
Series of six books and manual. 


Catarrh, Rheumatism, and all Pain subdued 
and cured by Pond's Extract. Avoid crude imitations. 


In the Story of the Nations Series (Put- |, 
nam) the next volume will be “‘ The Story of 
South Africa,” comprising the Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Orange Free State,the South Af- 
rican Republic, and all other territory south 
of the Zambesi, by George M. Theal, of the 
Cape Colony civil service. ‘* The Story of 
Africa” will form a companion volume to 
“ The Story of Australasia,” recently issued, 
and makes an important addition to the 
varied history of the British colonies. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS correct bad effects of 


over-eating. 


Following the same line as her popular 
book on Plant Life, in Nature Studies for 
Young Readers, Miss Florence Bass of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has prepared a volume en 
* Animal Life” in the same series, and the 
book is soon to be published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 


Olive Thorne Miller, who has made a 
name as a sympathetic writer on dogs, cats, 
birds, and other domestic creatures, will 
publish soon, through the Harpers, “ Our 
Home Pets; How to Keep Them Well and 
Happy.” 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Slevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other arst-class hotel im the city. 
& Co., Proprietors. 


Ford 


Horse cars, | 





Pears’ 


Do you know 
the most luxu- 
rious bath in 
the world? 

Have you 
used Pears’ 


soap? 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth. Patch- 
Ras and 






ish on auty ; ; 
and defies detec. 


PURIFIES 


h 

it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
none no coun. 
te: feit of similar 
name, The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 


will use them, I 

least harmless oat all _ 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre —— removes superfluous hair without in. 


preparations.” One 


skin. 
A Se HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
For sale by ail D ists and Fancy Goods 
throughout the U. 8. oF and ae. 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's. 
Ehbrich’s, a and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Bew of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
rrest and wooed of any one selling the same. 


> 


| LADIES 








Brown’s French Dressing 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
ig SAT ANOPAY FREIGHT.” 


Buys our yay FS 





ectine 
to light 
for 10 ears; with 


to-da large free 
talogue, testimonials and G _— of the World’s Fair 





ve. CHICAGO, ILL, 


A 8ure 
relief Astin, 
BO t co, 


Books for Institute Work 


Our line of books on History of Education : 


PEDAGOGICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
METHODS, 
MANAGEMENT, 
SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


Are best for institute work because they are 
brief but comprehensive; arranged with ques- 
tions and topic headings; well-printed and 
bound ; by educators and writers of prominence 
and ability ; inexpensive and within reach of 
every teacher, Samples sent to institute conduc- 
tors and instructors on reasonable terms, Liberal 
discount to institutes. 


E. L. KELLOCG & CO., 
61 E. 9th St.. New York; also Chicago. 





RTE ee ee 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Price 











N, <UES WED 


THUR 


8OG0G80C 


FRI. SAT: 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth ? 
will replenish t FREE. 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes a > 
e 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 


for ail. 


Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 


Dinner, Tea and Toiiet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 


Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 


GOOD IN- 


COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 


Spices. Work forall. 3 1 


paid. 


-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 oo. 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


Charges 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *: 9. 





FREE to all Patrons. 


For full particulars, 
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Fanciful Tales. 


By Frank R. Stockton, Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 
worthy, Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E, Burt. 135 
pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


* Old Pipes and the Driad,”’ “* The Been Man of Orn,’’ The Clocks of Rondaine,” ** The Griffin 
and the Minor Canon,” and ** The Christmas Truants’ are the stories which make the book. They are 
much akin to the old classical myths and folk-lore and can be easily read by children from eight to ten 

ears old. Each breathes the true spirit of childhood. Good natured merriment and the spontaneous 

aughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in education. The ethical qualities of the book will 
recommend it to all. . : 

Teachers, Superintendents and School Boards are invited to examine it. 


will be cheerfully answered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 163, 157 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
FUST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E. Mean, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster WEL ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass, Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv*, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps, Excellent Illustrations, 

Teachers who are tired of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and 
details will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 
= a educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 
acquainted with this work. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


All correspondence 

















By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price so cents postpaid, 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & D..B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigtio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid, 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price a5 cents postpaid, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
OINCINNATL—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


FOR SALE. A complete set of 


Winsor & Newton’s drawing blocks 
in good condition. Cost $16. will 
sell for $5. Address H. S. Kellogg, 
Educational Bureau, 61 East gth St., 
New York. 














NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





A delightful volume giving 
flower facts rather than mere 
names and classification. It is 
written by a true lover of nature, 
who adds to exceptional literary 
feeling tLe rare gift of making 
instruction enjoyable by a style 
at once clear, entertaining, and 
imaginative. The book carries 
us through the whole season 
with the flowers, as they make 


JUST READY. 


With the Wild Flow 


From Pussy Willow to Thistle-down. 


By E. M. HARDINGE. 16mo, Cloth. Illustrated. 


their appearance. It is accu- 
rate in its illustrations and text 
to the point of scientific pre- 
cision, but its style and method, 
discriminate it markedly from 
the ordinary ‘‘ Botany” and en- 
hance, through their intrinsic 
attractiveness, its power to in- 
struct. Special terms for ex- 


CTs, 


$1.00. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Pubs., 6 & 7 East 16th St., New York. am:nation and introduction. 





MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING. 


HUMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


For Primary and Intermediate Schools. By CHARLES H. MAY, MLD. 


In this work the author has endeavored to raise the general standard of health amongst children by 
definite instruction based upon the latest scientific investigations of the topics treated; expressing them 
in simple lan e easily understood, and accompanying them with copious illustrations; thus guiding 

upils to apply the principles iven acc ordin to the latest methods of inductive devel opment. 
» Pre has been the aim of both Author and Publishers to present the best work of its kind, thoroughly 


adapted to the use of Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
ANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMP 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. | 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


md seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | 
ena 4 = or be arded other~ ise easily and oe ly in one year.” —MILTon. | 
Sallust, Ovid, Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


r, , Cleero, - : donot a. Livy, Homer’s 
*'s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, ‘ 
x vs v Interiear Series of classics, and 


rk’s Practical and yvegeesces Latin Grammar; adapted to the 
. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
0 ere sanaard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


Core ea nsaee pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. | 
‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
The Smith Premier Typewriter, 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in coonection with any writing machine. 




















DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Of Art, Science and Industry. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NORMAL COURSE 


FOR THE TRAINING OF 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


There is at present a large demand for thorough- 
ly trained commercial teachers, and with the ad- 
dition of commercial high schools to the public 
school systems of our cities this demand will be 
greatly increased. The purpose of this Vorma/ 
Course iS to afford teachers the advantages of a 
thorough commercial training under the most 
favorable conditions, 


SUBJECTS: Industrial and Commercial! Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Commercial Geography, English, 
Civics, Bookkeeping, Business Forms and Customs, 
Economics, History and Principles of Commerce, 
American Industries, Commercial Legislation, Busi- 
ness Printing and Advertising, Office Practice, Type- 
writing, Stenography (optional), Physical Training. 
The course will also include lectures on Methods, Insti- 


| tutes and History of Education and School Economy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: Appli- 
cants must have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
must have had at least two years’ experience in 
teaching. The class for 1894-5 will be limited to 
twenty, ten of whom will graduate in one year. 


The environments and associations of the Insti- 


tute, the opportunity afforded for studying its 


many departments and methods, its library and 
museum privileges, and its courses of public lec- 
tures and concerts add very largely to the benefit 
to be derived from its Normal Courses, The total 
enrollment in all departments during 1893-4 was 
2701. 

For announcement and further particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





ods in Arithmetic, History of 
Send 6cents. E, L, 


What book can give 
you most —_ in 
Geography. eth- 
ucation, etc, 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 














